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THE SECRET: 


The Web of a Woman's Life. 


| his lifein exile. Inez was the w idow of a wealthy 
Cuban—a Spaniard by birth, and possessed of 
| exceeding beauty and grace. I should fail to 
convey to you & correct idea of her queenly per- 
fection of person and feature, though she was 
already thirty-two, and the mother of a son ten 
years of age. She had discarded young Thorn- 
' 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 
ryt ley becanse she loved wealth and power, and he 
j could give her neither; and because she had 
| hoped to wed a New York millionaire, who was 
stricken with her glorious tropical beauty. Bat 
| faitir g in securing the wealthy suitor —her heart 
| turned to Thornley, whom she had always loved 
H with all the strange intensity of her nature. 


|concLupep.] 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DEPARTURE. 
And the night cometh chill with dew, 








©, Father, let thy light break through ! She 

Arice M , egenad j Offered herself to him, but was refused: and ae a 
ALIcE } y : H . ‘ . 4 

Sti aa side tea distress at the fancied sort ofexense for disappointing her, he tuld ber 

stigma resting on her birth was nigh being too | of his love fur myself. She received is tem 


much for her. The long, long story of wrong, | Sesion with 


| composure—remarked that she 
crime, and sworn revenge, was told to her at last, | 


| Would wish to be my friend as well as Mr. Thorn 


—— 











and then Grant Maythorn strove to win her back 
to composure. But vainly; for her tender spirit 
was wounded in a sensitive point; her honest 
pride was humbled ; her heart was rent with the 
sharp sting of mortitied sensibility. 

The story of her parents was a dark, sad pic- 
ture—there was nothing bright or beautiful to 
turn to there, in the far away past; and for the 
Present, or the future, the girl realized nothing 
beyond the fact that she was an illegitimate child ! 
Maythorn allowed her wild emotion to subside, 
before he informed her wherefore he had made 
——- errgnany, At length, he said : 

tice, I have now told you the circumstances 
of your mother’s love and marriage—for in the 
sight of Heaven the ceremony was true—I have 
told you why your birth has so long been kept a 
Secret f0 Vou: now T will tall ean t. —v_. 
Your father’s eldest brother was an English 
earl—four months ago he died—a childless 
widower, and having been made aware of the 
fact that his only brother had been the father of a 
child, he caused a will to be drawn up, in which 
he makes you, Alice, the sole heiress of his 
princely fortune! Look up, dear girl! You 
will soon be the undisputed mistress of a property 
of five hundred thousand dollars! Allow me to 
congratulate you!” 

He held out his hand to her, but she did not 


You have been more than a brother to me—my 
best and noblest friend—and now to save your 
reputation as muchas my own, I must leave 
you !” 
“You shall not leave me, Alice! I tell you 
you shall not! Never mention the thing again! 
I would cage you before you should go!” 
His vehemence frightened her—she shrank 
back against the wall, pale and trembling. 

“You do not mean to say that you would de- 
tain me against my will?” 





gt 
THE SECRET OF YEARS, 


Grant Maythorn read her (touching note or rare- 
well—he was the most uhbappy wretch on the 
footstool ! -" 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 
‘* Tam higher, I am prouder than if stars were round my 
lam dsohig: T am lonely, as a mourner o'er the dead.” 


GrapvaLty, the smoke of those twenty mus- 


the Virginia hills. 

Shawled and bonneted, she came into the 
private room set: apart for the use of Colonel 
Moncriefle, to bid him good-by. 

“Sir,” she said, “Iam going home to Vir- 
ginia—our paths lie in different ways, but that 
need not prevent us from being friends. Let us 
part in peace.” She held out her hand, but he 
did not touch it. 


“ Friends, madam? I have told you once be- 


; 80cie AK , : 
ociety, and indulged my love of 


Wilt Teele better andina few 2 





ee ‘ 
and left him, with a promise of undying 
friendship oa 


am, J 
Thornley and I corre sponded—and by-and 
ry, we betrothed ours: lves to each other, 
engavement was a 


Our 
: profound secret—kept eo by 
my foolish pride, for I did not care that it she ald 
be known that the admired Miss St. Albans hed 
Rive n her troth toa poor physician! Our mor. 
ri we at no very distant day, was an understood 
affiir; but tieanwhile, I enjoyed myself in 
admiration to 
You smile scornfully—y; ry 
well, T expect nothing but your contempt Nows 
came to me, at length, that Mark Thornley w es 
ill, and desired my presence at the North. Tt 
was the commencement of the fashionable season 
at Riehmond, and my disappearance from society 
ocewiored much comment—doubtless, you re: 
member it all very well. I arrived in Salem to 


the fallest extent. 


he was 
Her manners were singularly” tas 


her sister. 
cinating—you were weg, in spite of yourself, to 
love her. Ah me, how deceptive a thing the 
human he She advised us to marry. She 
saw nothing to prevent, she enid, if we loved each 
other, and Thornley being inclined to that view 
of the case, I yielded my consent. Inez pro- 
cured a priest, and witnesses, and we were 


rt is! 





seem to notice it. “Alice—I love you! why should I conceal it? | kets lifted; the platoon of soldiers, grim and | fore that there can be no fricndship between us ! united.” 
“What is gold to a stainless name? What | The secret has burnt in my heart for ten long | invincible, loomed through the fog—the eye of | [I thank you for your kindness to me during my | | “Hold, madam ” cried Colonel Moncrieff, 
are jewels and gems to an unspotted birthright? | years! I have loved you since you were a little | every spectator was strained to catch the first | confinement, but it was wholly uncalled-for, and | ' 8?8Ty excitement, “was this so?” 
0, Grant Maythorn ! God knows I wouldrather | child! Thank God, there is no crime in con- | glimpse of the bruised and mangled body of Guy | therefore unwelcome !” “T will tell you the whole truth, sir, though I 
? do not expect you to credit my assertions, and 


live in the lowest depths of poverty, and gain my 
bread by the toil of my hands, if I could speak 
of my parents with an unblushing brow—than 
to roll in royal velvets, and be crimsoned with 
my mother’s shame !” 

And all Grant’s eloquence could not dispossess 


fessing it, now! Alice, I ask you to stay with 
me in a manner to which no one can offer the 
shadow of an objection—as my wife !”” 

She hid her face in her hands, and burst into 
“tears. He drew the pale hands away, and kissed 
off the tears. 


Winchester! 

But, gracious Heaven! How they start up, 
and clap their hands, and ery aloud in astonished 
delight! How each swarthy, brow glows, and 
each eagle eye burns and flashes! And from 
each gallant heart leaps forth the shout: 


“No, not uncalled-for! I could not stay 
quictly at home knowing that you were sufler- 
ing. If I did wrong, forgive me!” Her voice 
was sad, her whole attitude that of a petitioner. 

“Humph! madam, why will you put me in 
a passion? You heartlessly disgraced me! You 


unfortunately I have no means of proving them. 
We were married, and in a very retired way we 
went to housekeeping. No one save Inez, her 
son Pedro, and the witnesses of our bridal cere- 
mony, guessed at the relationship existing be- 


her of this regnant idea of disgrace. She mani- “Answer me, darling! Shall it be? I will “Thank God!” quit my loving arms for the embraces of a vile | 'W°e" us—for my foolish pride refused to ac- 
fested no interest whatever in obtaining her new- | hear only your consent!” Erect and immovable, as a cast of bronze, | paramour, and when I asked you for an expla- knowledge our marriage until ‘Thornley had won 
ly bestowed fortune, and Grant was obliged to “Never! never! Heaven forbid! Not to | Lieutenant Winchester stood up—even as they | nation, you persisted in declaring your innocence, | ® Mme 1 his profession—and therefore I was a 


take the necessary steps to put it in her possession, 
without her co-operation—otherwise than an in- 
different consent. Her condition of mind was 
truly lamentable, and as time passed on, it be- 
came no better ; on the contrary, her melancholy 
increased to such a degree that Grant began to 
be alarmed for her health. 

In due time, the English property was disposed 
of—and the proceeds of the sale transmitted to 
the heiress by the faithful executors of the late 
earl’s will. Alice was indifferent as to the disposal 
of the large sum of money, and Grant, as her 
agent, invested it in the stocks which he consid- 
ered safest. 

And now a new difficulty arose. Alice had 
aroused herself from her apathy sufficient to 
realize that, as she was no longer the kin of 
Grant Maythorn, she was committing an impro- 
priety in remaining under his roof. She awoke 
suddenly to this knowledge—she knew that the 
evil world would talk; and the vile-hearted be 
sure to couple her name with foul suspicions. 
She must leave Green Hill! Dear as the place 
was to her; pleasant as were the memories con- 
nected therewith, she must go forth forever—to 
dwell apart, ina new home, unloved, unloving, 
and uncared-for! The thought cost her many a 
sleepless night of tears, but her resolation was 
contirmed, and at the earliest opportunity, she 
said to Mr. Maythorn : 

“My friend, I am going away from Green 
Hill. Itis not proper for me to stay with you 
now that you are not my uncle.” 

Mr. Maythorn looked at her with unfeigned 
amazement. 

“Leave Green Hill! 
you insane t” 





Leave me! Alice, are 


“ No, dear sir—but your own reason will tell 


escape the pains of death, would I entail my 
ignoble, shameful birth on an honest man !” 

“Not another word! What care I for pride 
of ancestry? Your own sweet self I ask for— 
not your lineage! You must be mine!” 

He was holding her close to his breast—his 
eyes looking into hers with a kind of pleading 
tenderness very hard to resist. 

“T cannot, Grant Maythorn. With this blot 
on my name, I solemnly declare, I- will never 
marry! And may God deal with me as I keep 
my vow!” 

“But Alice, hear me! I want to ask you one 
little question? Is my love unreturned? Have 
I thrown away the strength of my manhood in a 
vain love ?” 

He bent over her to catch her reply—and it 
came so low that none but a lover’s ear could 
have distinguished the words : 


had last seen him—his face blackened with pow- 
der—the skirts of his coat riddled with balls—and 
the blood dripping slowly from a seratch, where 
a swift bullet had grazed his temple in its light- 
ning course ! 

Of course, he was free, and not a soul of the 
whole regiment but rejoiced in the result. Col- 
onel L— gave the lieutenant’s hand a hearty 
grip, and strode away with something like a tear 
in his stern, gray eye. And as if that day which 
opened so unpropitiously was to be fraught with 
golden events to Licutenant Winchester, a bul- 
letin arrived, at nine o’clock, from the De Plaza, 
informing him that Helen's fever had reached its 
crisis during the day, and that she was now con- 
sidered out of danger. 

A grateful heart beat in Winchester’s bosom 
when again he took up his arms, and when ina 
few days his regiment was ordered to the south 
to assist in the storming of Vera Cruz, he took 





“No, you have not loved in vain, Grant May- 
thorn—for every throb of my heart is yours!” 

He caught her in his arms—but she withdrew 
from his embrace, and turned away slowly and 
sorrowfully. With her hand on the door, she said : 

“ Good-night, and God bless you! To-mor- 
row, we will anderstand each other.” 


she left the room. 

And to morrow, they did indeed understand 
each other; for that night Alice bade adieu to 
Green Hill, and with only the feeble stars to 
| guide her course, proceeded along the weary road 
Her cheeks were wet with tears ; 





to Highboro’. 
her heart torn with conflicting love and pride ; 
| and the brief note, which she had left behind for 


was almost illegible from the trembling of 
The rising of the 


Grant, 
the hand that had written it. 
sun found her far on her way to Portsmodh ; 


And leaving him standing pale and irresolute, | 


| his departure with all a gallant soldier’s enthu- 
At the charge of San Juan D’ Ulloa, and 
during the onslaught upon the city of Mexico, he 
conducted himself with so much address and 
bravery, that he received a captain’s commission, 


siasm. 


and the public commendation of the gallant 
Taylor. And the proudest momeni of his life 
| was when, during the armistice which succeeded 


the surrender of D’Ulloa—he laid his commis 
sion at the feet of Helen. 
* * * * * 


As soon as the convalescence of her daughter 
woukl permit, Annabel returned to the hospital, 
but Colonel Moncrieffe scarcely needed her care. 
His strong will drove off pain, aud he was already 
moving about the room by the aid of a cratch. 


His disfigurement was a hard thing for the proud 
man to , bur wessive pride forbade the 





but refused to explain! Don’t taik to me!’’ 

“ Colonel Moncrieffe, 1 never disgraced you! 
I never wronged you in thoaght, ordeed! I 
sinned only in becomiag your wife, for by s- 
doing, I condemned myself to a life of continual 
deception, knowing that by such a course alone 
could I hope to retain your love! I feared your 
scorn—I dreaded the censures of the world—my 
cowardly spirit dared not come out before the 
brilliant society of which I was the belle, with 
the whole truth! Thank God! that time is 
past! I fear neither your haughty unbelief, nor 
the vile slanders of the fashionable world !” 

“Ah! there has been a revolution of your na- 





ture, madam? It would please me right wel! to 
listen to what you can say in your defence. I 
am a bit of a lawyer, and have a decided bent 
towards the legal profession.” 

His manner was hard—his voice cold and iron 
ical. But he wished to hear her defence. She 





sat down, he did likewise; she passed a few 


moments in gathering strength to commence— 


then in a clear voice she took up the discourse 
“ Without expecting that my «tory will be 





credited by you, I will begiz at the beyinii 
And I wilitry to speak so briefly and compre 
All the 


recital of my individual sufferings and emotions 


hensively that you will not be wearied. 


shall be left out—I will only give vou the plain, 
In the first place, then, some 
I met Mark 


of seemingly hum)k 


| unvarnished facts 


| time before I saw Thorn- 


you, 
ley. He was a young man 


fortune and family—something of a recluse, 





| driven to a desol 
| whom he had fancied he 


journ to the White Mountains in New Hamp- 


e life by the falsity of a woman 
During 


loved Z a 6o- 


shire, he saved my life. The circumstances were 


| rogantic —I was a romantic girl, and the result 








| 


private lady, taking Dr. Thornley as a boarder, 
for the sake of his society. So the world believed. 
In December following our marriage the prece- 
ding January, I became the mother of a child— 
i beautiful daughter, and around her the fond 
Mark ‘Thorn- 
and happy in 


affections of our hearts centered. 
ley and I were happy together 
our child—and now, the real state of affairs was 
known, and I received the congratulations of his 
friends, as Dr. Thornley’s bride,” 





“Stop, madam! You say you were happy 
with this man—you loved him, did you ?” 

“ Yes, I believe that I did.” 

“And yet you stained your lips withan hun 
dred falsehoods when you told me over and over 
again that you had loved only me! Thrice ac 
curved dotard was I to believe it!’ 

“ What I told you was trac,” she said, meck- 
ly. “I loved Mark Thornley with a romantic, 
gitlish pasrion—to yon was given the whole 
strength and depth of mature womanhood’s love! 
But to 


e early part of February, my hus- 


You cannot fail to notice the diffi rence. 
returo—In th 


band’s hes 








h suddenly failed, and one morving 


on awakening, | found him dead hy my side! 
iss over all my own sufferings, 


But I 
mourned for him sincerely, and planted his grave 


I promised to | 
theref I say nothing of my grief 
with forget-me-nots. 

“One day, about four weeks af.er Mr. Thorn 


lev's death, Inez D'Alvaro came to me with 


well-assumed distress, and made a startling reve 





ust dim overe 





She had i, she said, that 


the man who had married me to the father of ms 


child was an impostor; he was not a minister, 


} 


nor had he everbeen! My marriage was illegal 


my child illegitimate! Ines professed great 


sympathy and sorrow at the circumstanres, bat 


you that it is an unusual thing for two persons | and that night, the roar of the ocean on the Pgb- disp gortifi , and to a stfinger he | wag what might have been expected. He loved | samehow, from that moment, I doubted both her 

situated just as we are, and unconnected by ties | bly beach of Hampton, sought vainly go woo ye wou seomped still the haughtylind arro- j fe; I loved him. For my sake he gave up his | and her son, for the toy, though young, was «> 
of blood, to live together! Already, invidious | restless watcher to sleet . gant Ray Moncri¢ffe. Idhely lifffand establishe? himse!f in the world | ceeding!y precocious. And sow, what could { 
remarks have been made, and—" She had no definite nen in view—her A week @@pabel remained with him attending | once more, in his pryfesston—tha: of a physician. |< A mother, but withoat the lawfal tule of 
“ Who has dared think of such a thing? Tell | only wish was to get away froM® Green Hill and to his wants, ¢ reading to hig the despatches | He took up his gpsidence in Salem, Mass., and | wife! 1 must conceal the whole connection! 
which he liked to hear; and at the expiration of | here he frequently met Inez }'Alvaro, the beau- M 


me the dastard’s name, and be it man or woman, 
I swoar to--” 


temptation ; for ia her mistaken sense of duty, 
she believed that it would be a sia against the 


that time, she deeded w return home. Her mis- 


| tiful woman for whom he had spent two years of | els 


ty nature revolted at the deception, but how 


ould IT hope to preserve my Tepulaliou om 








> acess 
te eee 
ene ee 



















OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNICN?*- 
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© do all that I should require of 
him in the furtherance of this object. How well 
| the vow was kept, let your disbanded household, 
your disgraced name, and your broken-hearted 
wife, testify! At my bidding, Pedro visited Mrs. 





the eve of the world? You may censure me, 
but I tell you, sir, a true woman will do almost 
anything to save ber character. 

«+ Pistrasting Inez as I did, I declined her offer 
of finding a place for my unfortunate babe—and 
myself instituted inquiries in @ prtvate manner, 
which resulted to my satisfaction. I left her 
with an aged farmer and his wife, in the interior 
of New Hampshire, and she has grown up the 
fairest. and loveliest maiden mine eyes ever 
beheld !” 

“A very good story, madam—very good! you 
would make your fortune as @ noveRst !”” re- 
marked Moncrieffe, with scornful bitterness ; 





e home. His horse dropped at the gate explanations, questions and answers, and quiet 

thoroughly exhausted from the pace at w hich he 

had been ridden, and Pedro was fearfully ex- 

| cited. Everything had failed, he said. Alice 
Maythorn had appeared at the foot of the gal- | 
lows, just as they were about to launch the sus- 
pected criminal into eternity, and the execution 
had been stayed. So incensed was he at the 
sight of her there and then—that he had drawn 
a pistol, and fired—but with what effect he knew 
not—he having instantly thrown himself on his 
horse, and galloped away. He demanded to 
know everything relative to her escape, and I 
was obliged to tell him what I knew. He left me, 


| many magnificent creatures, but awed by her | terrible oath 
strange perfection of beauty—he paused on the | 
threshold. Her hair covered the pillow with 
| billows of jet-—her cheeks were most vivid crim- 
son—her eyes flashed like stars, and her small, 
white hands glittered with jewels. She saw the | Moncrieffe for sums of money to purchase my 
visitor, and motioned him to come forward. | silence—visited her in such a manner that your 
“You are Colonel Ray }‘oncrieffe ?” she said, | jealous suspicions were aroused, and your ¢x- 
inquiringly. citable nature maddened. We wrote her mys- 
Being answered in the affirmative, she con- | terious letters—we persecuted her in a thousand 
tinued : ways—and finally my son asked the hand of 
“Asa dying woman, I have sent for you to | your daughter Helen, as the price of his silence. 
consign to your hands the document in yonder | This, she peremptorily refused. She feared your 
casket. It is the recital of the deeds of my life. | anger, and the loss of your love, if you knew all, 


family conversation. Annabel, son \ 


gues 
thing of the way in which matters s 


sing 
wl between | 
Alice and Grant Maythorn, despatched a messen | 
ger, without the knowledge of her daughter, to | 
bring the young man to Dover the ensuing day 
And by noon, he arrived | 
Alice met him calmly, but her excessive com- 
posure could not deceive the keen eye of her 
mother; and she asked, and obtained an expla- 
nation, of the young attorney. All Annabel’s 
eloquence was given to Maythorn’s suit—she 
respected the man, and would gladly welcome 
himasherson. But Alice was firm. She loved 





Pree 




















“pray, inform me, where is the false priest who 
performed this impious marriage service ?” 

“Tr is supposed that he was wrecked on board 
the ill-starred ‘ Fire-wing.’” 

“ Humph! very unlucky for him. And your 
witnesses—where are they ?”” 

“ They are both dead er 

« Both dead? did I not understand you to say 
that there were two witnesses beside this notorious 
Inez ?” 

“ You did; but Inez was not @ witness. She 
declined being present at the ceremony. She 
professed to some sensitiveness in regard to it!” 

“Ah, indeed ! a very feeling lady—she has my 
sympathy. But there was a false certificate made 
out, I suppose—favor me with a sight of it?” 

“Alas! that proof, even, is lacking! Inez 
PD’ Alvaro took the certificate, and retained it! 
I trusted her then.” 

“Excuse me for asking questions, but why 
did you not confess all this before I married 
you?” 

“ Because—O, Ray Moncrieffe, I was weak ! 
I loved you, and I feared your terrible scorn ! 
I dreaded to lose, in any way, the smallest parti- 
cle of your respect! I knew your haughty tem- 
per, and your besetting pride! I believed that 
you would not give credence to my story, and 
that I should be cast out from your heart! And 
with my full knowledge of everything, I foresaw 
the wretchedness of a marriage with you, and 
fought against it with my whole strength! I did 
not lead you on blindly. I warned you that no 

good could come of our union !” 

“And this little romance with which you have 
been entertaining me, accounts for the visits of 
your midnight travelled friend—your black- 
haired lover—does it, madam ?” 

“On my soul’s truth, Ray Moncrieffe, there was 
nothing between me and that man ! He was 
Pedro D’ Alvaro, the son of Inez ; and he visited 
me to obtain money to buy his own and his moth- 
er’s silence.” 

“And you gave it to him?” 

“JT did. O, Ray, do not look at me in that 
terrible way! I feared for you to—to know of 
my disgrace, which was, before God, no dis- 

ce |” 

“And the black dog ? what of him ?” 

“ He was the gift of Mark Thornley.” 

~ Satan !’” cried Moncrieffe, fiercely. “ Were 
he here, I would run him through !” 

— arose, and drew her shawl around 

r. 

“Thave told you the truth,” she said, “some 
day, when all secret things are revealed, you 
will know this. And for the present, adieu.” 

“Stay a moment, and hear my decision. This 
story of yours might deceive some men, but me, 
never! Tbelieve it to be from beginning to end 
a vile fabrication cunningly put together, to 
shield your guilt! There, knowing what I think, 
go from me, and return no more !” 

He sank into a chair, white and stern, but the 
tremulous quivering of his lip showed that all 
feeling was not dead within him. She stood a 
moment—a look of unutterable sadness on her 
face—her eyes moist and pitying, her mouth 
tender and forgiving, then with a soft step she 
par bo _ ii we leaning over, kissed his 

ad. 

“God forgive you, Ray!” she said, prayer- 
fully, “God forgive you!” 

_And when he lifted up his head, to look about 
him, he was alone. 








CHAPTER XIX. 
A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


0, dreidful past, beyond th 
Thou hast maueped our nbs _— or 
And if the angel Memory be immortal, 
When shall this anguish cease? 


Nought comes to me except those 
Phantoms of wrong reyes liao 
And whatsoe’er affection hath invested 
The eternal years retain.—LoNnoPrEeLLow. 


I would trust it to no messenger, for all men are 
traitors! Here is the key; unlock the casket, 
take out the package you will find therein—and 
leave me.” 

[see ENGRAVING.| 
Her manner was imperative—he obeyed her 
without questions. 
“Go!” she said, waving her hand impatiently 
towards the door. “I have done with you!” 
He went out, and entering his carriage, was 
driven rapidly homeward. And before he reach- 
ed Thornwood, the spirit of the beautiful woman 
whom he had visited had left its clay ! 
With a new, strange feeling at his heart, Col- 
onel Moncrieffe, when he had gained the privacy 
of his own chamber, drew forth the mysterious 
packet, and broke the seal. 


“A Narrative or Facts. 
“J, Inez Isabel D’Alvaro, being of sane mind, 
and believing myself near my death, do most 
voluntarily make the following statement, to the 
truth of which I subscribe my oath! When 
twenty years of age, I married Goril Ferraro, a 
wealthy Cuban, and to follow his fortunes I 
quitted my native Spain. By this man, I was 
the mother of one child, a son, named Pedro. 
My husband died twel hs after the birth of 
my son—and my parents dying soon afterwards, 
I was left to care for my eldest brother, Juan De 
Parbla, who since the age of twenty-one had been 
a hopeless madman. No matter what horrible 





and to avoid this she would pay away her whole 
fortune, if necessary—but she would not bestow 
her innocent daughter on avillain! She defied 
him! 

“Through the chiid of Mark Thornley, I also, 
reached the heart of my enemy with the sharp- 
pointed dagger of revenge. This child she had 
placed to board in a farmer’s family, in the in- 
terior of New Hampshire, and the girl grew up 
thinking herself the grand-daughter of the old 
lady who cared for her. She was called Alice— 
Alice Maythorn—the last name being that of 
the family in which she resided. Alice was very 
fair and beautiful ; her grace only equalled her 
loveliness, and Pedro .ief her and loved her. 
At the time, he was the head of a band of coun- 
terfeiters, but he resigned his post for the present, 
to turn himself into a travelling artist, and to win 
the affections of the innocent little Puritan. But 
his success was doubtful. There was a certain 
Dr. Hargrave whom the old lady regarded with 
favor—and a spunky fellow, named Grant May- 
thorn (the professed uncle of Alice), who looked 
butcher-knives at him every time he ventured 
across the threshold. It has passed into a prov- 
erb that a De Parbla cannot exist without having 
an object of hatred. And Pedro hated Grant 


and without a word went up to his uncle's cham- 
ber—and shot him through the brain! Juan fell 
to the floor dead—and I helped secrete his body 
in a remote recess in the cellar, which was closed 
by a movable brick wall—recently constructed. 
The secess already contained the remains of two 
servants who had been killed by my brother 
when in his violent moods. 

“Then, without stopping to gather together 
our wearing apparel, we fled from the Folly to 
an adjacent cave, which was the rendezvous of a 
gang of counterfeiters. Here we remained secret- 
ed for a week, when disguised, and in the night, 
we proceeded to Portsmouth, and embarked for 


England. Once on the broad ocean we detied 
the law! Six weeks ago, I set foot on American 
soil. Pedro had been returned to this country 


full two years. Three nights ago, he was stab- 
bed in an affray with a New Orleans blackleg, 


him with her whole soul—loved him too well to 
wrong him by marrying him. 
tion stood, when suddenly the door flew open, 
and Ray Moncrieffe strode into the room. 
Without a word to any one, he went up to 
Annabel, and sinking at her feet, exclaimed 
“Annabel, Inez D’Alvaro is dead! she wrote 
out the confession of her sins, and that confession, 
which she gave to me, frees you from all stain! 
Now, I know that you were trathful to me! I 
have wronged you beyond hope for pardon—but 
only take me back to your favor, and I will be 


And so the ques- 


content to be your slave. 
“My love has long been yours, Ray ; I can 
give you no more,” she said, faintly, with a 
choked voice. 

“But you must be more! You must be my 
wife again! my wife! do you hear?” 

“ Ray, I was thatonce, and you thrust me away 





and now, he lies in the grave. I am dying of 
slow poison, and I will not go hence until I have 
toldthe whole truth! And take that truth home 
to your heart, and hug it close, and respect your- 
self for your marvellous kindness and clemency 
towards your wife! 

“ For here, I declare that the man who mar- 
ried Mark Thornley to Annabel St. Albans was 





Maythorn with his whole strength! As a natural 
consequence, he desired his death, and resolved 
to accomplish it, as well as to obtain Alice. We 
put our two fertile heads together to concoct a 
plan. As the first step, Pedro stole the pocket- 





chain of circumstances deprived him of his reason, 
but it was a wonder to us all that he survived 
the fearful events which blasted his whole after 
life. Occasionally, he had comparatively sane 
intervals, and at all times he was cunning and 
crafty beyond any maniac that I have seen. I 
had loved Juan as well as Icould love—and I 
accepted the charge of him, in his helplessness, as 
a sacred trust. 

“ When Pedro was about five years old, I con- 
ceived a dislike to Cuba, and disposing of my 
estates there, I took with me my son, and my 
brother, and came to reside near the town of 
Salem in.-Massachusetts. Here, I first saw Mark 
Thornley. He was younger than I, and my 
radiant beauty charmed and enthralled him. 
For the first time in my life, I yielded my whole 








never live in poverty! I loved wealth and power, 
and both these were offered to me. A New 
York millionaire—a hard-hearted old man, ad- 
mired me—I thought myself sure of him, and 
discarded Thornley. I knew that I did not care 
a fig for the rich man, but his gold would raise 
both Thornley and myself in the social scale, and 
T resolved to obtain it. But singularly enough, 
the old miser prosecuted his suit no further—and 
Thornley driven to despair by my rejection, quit 
society, and passed most of his time as a hunter 
in the White Mountain regions. I rejoiced in 
my dominion over him, but still I would fain 
have won him back. I exerted myself to this 
end, but to all my tender messages he returned 
word that he was content where he was. I was 
about to follow him to his wilderness home, and 
offer him the love which he had once sued for in 
vain, when suddenly he came back to Salem, and 
established himself in business. 

“T renewed my arts, and threw around him all 
the fascinations of my bewildering beauty, but he 
was totally indifferent. The charm had lost its 
power! I soon guessed his secret. He loved 
another! I charged him with it—professing 
myself his interested friend, and in a fit of gen- 
erous self-aband , he confessed everything. 
He had met and loved a haughty southern beauty, 
Annabel St. Albans—and for her sake he had 
returned to the world. I listened to all his rhap- 
sodies on her beauty and grace, with unruffled 
composure, but my heart within was a raging 
Etna. Even then, I laid my plans, and vowed 
revenge! Do you think a hot-blooded Spaniard 
of the haughty race of the De Parblas would 





love. and per- 


fiery nature Bp fo thy Bo res ae I would 


knife, and the right hand glove of Maythorn, 
for what purpose you will presently understand. 
He next abducted Alice, and brought her to an 
old stone house which we had previously rented, 
called Heathburn’s Folly. She was kept a close 
prisoner in a room situated in the central portion 
of the building in the upper story, and having no 
windows, save a dormer in the roof. It was near, 
though not adjoining, the chamber of my mad 
brother, Juan. I took away the clothes of Alice 
while she slept, and in them we dressed the dead 
body of a young lady which we had bribed the 
sexton of a distant church to allow us to take 
from the grave, for.that purpose. This dead 
person was about the size of Alice, and their 
golden hair was precisely alike. No one could 
have told the difference. The corpse was car- 
ried to the visivity.af Alice's residence, and the 
proceeded to the very spot of its concealment. 
and threw in their fishing lines. They brought 
up a portion of the gress. Alarm was given— 
the authorities collected—the body was taken 
out—examined, and identified as that of Alice 
Maythorn. The knife in the breast was power- 
ful evidence—a bloody glove bearing Maythorn’s 
name, found in the shrubbery near-by, was 
another link, and the result was legitimate. "May. 
thorn was arrested, tried, and condemned to be 
hung! 
“Alice, meanwhile, was kept in profound igno- 
rance of what was passing in the world—we al- 
lowed her no means of forming the slightest idea 
of what she was kept there for ; and everything 
went on smoothly and well. The day preceding 
that on which Grant Maythorn was to die, Pedro, 
jubilant and happy, brought home a newspaper 
containing a notice of the expected execution. 
Juan was quiet that day; and after Pedro had 
set forth for Highboro’, the place where the gal- 
lows was erected ; he asked to look at the paper. 
I gave it to him unthinkingly, and left it in his 
room. The next morning, on going up with 
Alice’s breakfast, I found my bird had flown. 
But she had left behind her the evidence of her 
method of escape. She had torn up her bed- 
clothes ; and with the rope formed by knotting 
the strips together with the end thrown over an 
iron bar, crossing the window, she had climbed 
to the roof, from which she had descended bya 
reserve of the rope tied to a lightning rod. The 
best horse in the stable was gone—and one of 
our servants came in bruised and bleeding—say- 
ing that a female fiend on Black Ronald had 
ridden over him! There was not a doubt but 
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not a priest but a magistrate; & justice of the 
peace! and therefore legally qualified to perform 
the bridal service! She was Thornley’s lawful 
wife, and their child has not a single stain upon 
its birth! The name of the justice was Paul 
Rochford ; and if you disbelieve my declaration, 
apply to him for farther information. He has 
been absent in the East many years, but has re- 
cently returned, and taken up his residence in 
Medford. I hate him, because he deceived me— 
for I did not know at the time I paid him a 
heavy fee for the mock ceremony—that he was 
otherwise than a private individual. 

“T bequeath to you all my dying curse, Amen! 

“Inez Isanet D’Atvaro.” 


To paint the emotions of Ray Moncrieffe after 
reading this paper, which so clearly established 
the purity of his divorced wife, were impossible. 
He reproached himself in no measured terms for 
his harsh cruelty, and if the whole of his earthly 
possessions would have undone the wrong of 


which he had been guilty, he would have given 
Wwe sense boo leg 


on his way to Virginia. 
absent, with both of her children. 


North, somewhere : and that she had hurried off, 
taking Eugene and Helen both with her. And 


this was all the information that could be ob- 
tained. 





CHAPTER XX. 
REUNION. 


So trial after trial past. 

Wilt thou fall at the very last, 
Breathless, half in trance 

With the thrill of great deliverance. 
Into our arms once more!—BRownina. 


flight of Alice. He blamed himself severely for 
having revealed anything of her birth or ancestrv 
to her; he might have known, he said, bitterly, 
the effect which such a denouement would hone 
had on her sensitive spirit. When the letter of 
the Earl of Thornton’s executor had reached 
him, announcing the fact of the bequest to his 
ward, Grant had written to Annabel asking per- 
mission to make Alice acquainted with the whole 
truth. And after a bitter struggle with her pride 

the unhappy mother had consented. j 
Now, that Alice had flown, no one knew 

whither, Grant hastened to despatch the tidings 

to the Glen; and then himself set on foot such 


Rat there was no time for idle 
few hasty preparations ; gave a few orders to his 
servants, and at daybreak the next morning, was 


‘ He reached the Glen after a sleepless, fatiguing 
Jjourney—at nightfall—only to find the mistress 


’ The house- 
keeper said that missis had received a letter from 


somebody, desiring her immediate presence at the 


Grant Martnorn was half frantic at the’ 


from you on a base suspicion. How think you, 
I could trust you again?” She spoke with calm 
and sorrowful dignity. 
“Annabel, I was a wretch! a jealous, detesta- 
ble wretch! But now, I know your truth!’ 
“Thank God!” 
“Yes, thank God! and for still another thing 
give him praise! Annabel, you were Mark 
Thornley’s lawful wife! Do not look at me in 
that frozen way—I am speaking truly! The 
marriage ceremony was performed not by a priest, 
but by asworn magistrate! Ihave the proofs 
in these papers, and if more is wanting, Paul 
Rochford, himself, the veritable justice, waits in 
the ante-room to add his testimony.” 
Alice fell upon her knees, and lifted her clasp- 
ed hands to Heaven, in mute gratitude. She 
could not speak, joy made her dumb, but her 
face glowed with the light of grateful feeling— 
and the tears ran down her cheeks in a flood. 
Maythorn knelt beside her, and drew her gen- 
tly to his side. 
“God in heaven be thanked, dear girl; this 
is indeed an hour to give him praise! Forever 
and ever blessed be his name, who in the midst 
of judgment, has remembered mercy !” 
They arose together ; hand clasped in hand ; 
and faces radiant with happiness. Colonel Mon- 
crieffe turned towards them, perceiving them for 
the first time. 

“Js this my other daughter?” he asked, bend- 
ing a glance of admiring affection on the blush- 


cherished equally with Helen and Eugene.” 
The subdued colonel stooped over, and Dress. 
ed akiss on the girl’s white forehead. =a 
is Heaven bless you, Alice!” he said—* plead 
with your mother for my forgiveness.” F 
“Mother,” said the maiden, softly, “ you will 
not refuse my first petition? Take him back 
Tknow that you can trust him.’”’ 
“You can—you can, indeed! 
have passed my trial and come dia ton 
man. I am crippled and disfigured—bat the 
wreck of my former self, but my heart is sound 
- pl Will you come to it, Annabel ¢” 
ou are sure that there will i 
you, Ray Moncrieffe? You a pos gh 
sa Pca demon is dead within you?” a 
‘< 8 i 
oat hese dy that Texist. I am waiting. 
She went to him and put her hand in his, while 
his arms closed around her. Again the door 
opened, and Eugene Moncrieffe came in, follow- 
ed by a stranger, tall and bearded, his end face 
bronzed with the suns of another clime. 
J “ My friends,” said Colonel Moncrieff, “ this 
is Paul Rochford, the man who married Mark 
Thornley to Annabel St. Albans.” 
Rochford was received with empressement, for 
to him much of the present happiness of the 
company was owing. Eugene embraced his 
mother and Helen; shook hands with Maythorn 
and turned to Alice. He knew her inteitively, 
No one told him that she was the long wine 
knowledged sister, but he felt the certainty in his 
inmost heart. He took her in his arms, and 
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desiring Colonel Moncrieffe’s immediate presence 


scribed his name, and hardly had he finished 
at a certain number of a disreputable street in : 


the burden of his murder! Iam not afraid to 


give them room. As she did so, she lifted her 
Your laws will not hang a 


#9 senda -hax bach i re Grant Mayth y 
J , and by careful in- eyes half-unconsciously to the face of the elder oe cus Gar te 


confess it now. versing 


e 
New York. Surpris quiries, wormed he w 
ae sed at the : . , out the whole secret. 2 : Spars with Alice, came Gp, and desires 
no wise tectiaed + dis ‘ summons, but in | dying woman! longed inconceivably to di F “i he had | lady, and uttered a stifled cry. Annabel started | fill another blank ie ag, Pa 
to disregard it, Moncrieffe took “Well, afterwards, I sought the widow, and < Sn arma hopes. | forward, and wees Se slight form in her arms ; He Thornley. Rochford oe 


the carriage and drove to the designated locality. ran in vs a “Hehad got hein ta 
3 head. €ehad got the idea that if 


The hous i i 
bras, pectond we ee outside, Mice knew what was going f 
es P tte " with luxury and | had ever been a priest; her marriage was void! | stop proceedings, at me rece she conld 
eae ts whing out a few moments, her child dlegitimate! She nearly went wild. nee; and having secured 
ppeared, and escorted him up 
to a large chamber—<uperbly furnished—but 
darkened by heavy cu~:ains, and oppressive with 
the odor of withered flowers. In the centre of 
the room, om a ri lily-carved bedstead, lay a 
woman, upon whose ghastly brow death had. al- 
ready set his signet. The beauty of that woman 
even thea, was marvellous. Moncrieffe had cen 


. thorn and A) Phomiley 
with a shrick of wildest joy. at as 
“My daughter!” she exclaimed—“my too | w 
long disowned daughter ! , 
er’s heart !” 
Her streng passions were fully aroused—she ams- Alice, for it was indeed she, did not speak, but in God’s hol ' . 

200 # holy ordinance. Ragene 


~~ he climbed fi if window to the 
roo! the building, and i ice’ 
pected met From that time forth, we were | window, dashed St g ly Alice’s shP hid her face in her mother’s bosom, and wept | performed the ceremony for G a 
nony for Grant and Alice 


Rochford looked 
arprised, but obeyed, without questions, This 
as aday of surprises. 


told her the story of her disgrace. She had been 
united to Mark Thornley by a man who was not, nor 


Come to your moth- The parties arranged themselves, and in at rief 


space of time, Rochford united the divorced hus 
band and wife, 


enemies! Iset my whole life-energies te work a the | tears of happi 
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spersing every sentence with a fiendish | 
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. And directly 
afterwards, the whole party took sleighs for Green 







man, with your cool*norgern nature, cannot | a 
understand the fierce thirst of my soul for re- 
venge on the being who had robbed me of Mark 
Thornley’s love! I bound my son, Pedro, by a 





ill, whither they were invited, and where to 
eir great joy they found Gay Winchester (who 1 


had been apprised of 
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O, what a happy evening was that which en- 
sued! Never had the fire in the wide old fire- 
place of the farmhouse burned more brightly. 


Never had a more joyous company assembled | 


around the ample hearthstone. 

There were questions and explanations, and 
then plans for the future. In the first place, all 
the party (with the exception of Eugene, who 
was to set out for Thornwood the next morning, 
in order to see to some necessary arrangements 
for the reception of the newly-made bride), were 
to remain a week at Green Hill. 

Eugene departed at sunrise—and those left 
behind had little difficulty in entertaining them- 
selves, It was winter without, but summer, 
tropical summer, in their hearts. Grant May- 
thorn was clevated to the pinnacle of bliss—Alice 
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| When the bridal party arrived, next 
Thornwood, they were greatly amazed at fi 
there still another pair of lovers. 


| and satisfied himself with the more aj propriate 
(though perhaps more laborious) work of attend- 
ing to the heathen at home. 

Colonel Moncrieffe and his wife settled down 
at Thornwood in sweet content. The colonel’s 
cork leg admirably supplied the deficiency oc- 
casioned by his misfortune in Mexico; and his 
| handsome figure was erect and commanding as 
| of old. 


church, a half day’s ride from Thornwood, and 


Eugene was not long in renouncing his idea cnet 
| of going across the seas to convert the heathen, | 


Eugene received the charge of a flourishing 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MR. BROWNING'S BOOK-KEEPER, 


BY ESTHER SERLE KFNNBTH. 


“Artucr,” said Mr. Luther Browning, of 
the firm of Browning, Burgess and Co., to his 
only son, who had just entered the office. “ John- 
stone’s ill—very ill, with the typhoid fever. You | 
will have to take charge of the books for a day | 


| or two, until I can get some one else.” | 
| The yoang gentleman addressed shrugged his 

| shoulders, without replying, and then seated him- 
self in an arm-chair by the table, and took up | 
the morning paper. 


“ Quite right, 
| said. 


quite right,” Mr 
when she was not quite well 


| Over-work herself.” 


His face was quite flushed with earnestness, 


and Miss Harding gave him an odd look from 
under her long lashes, as he spoke. Suddenly 
the door was thrown open, and Mr. Arthar 


Browning was announced. On entering, that 


| Young gentleman started, and opened his eyes 
| Very wide at the sight of his father, while Mr. 


Browning, senior, expressed as much surprise, 
and more confasion. Miss Mary Harding blush- 


| ed, as she gave Arthur her pretty hand. But 


after a few explanations, the three got along very 


Browning 
“He never wished her to exert herself 
He had noticed 
her looking pale for a day or two; she must not 


a - 


THE GAME OF EUCHRE AND LIFE 
There is genaine humor in the idea that an Ar 
Kansas man finds the most natural expression, 
even of parting advice to his son, in the language 
of the card-table, and the manner in which the 
terms of the game of “eachre” are there fitted 
to the game of life is very ingenions: “ Boh, you 
are about leaving home for strange parts. You're 
gving to throw me out of the game, and go it 
alone. The odds is against you, Bob, bat re- 
member always that industry and perseverance 
are the winning cards; they are the ‘howers.’ 
Book larning and al! that sort of thing will do to 
| fill up with, like emall tramps, bar you must 
have the bowers to back ’em, else they aint worth 
shucks. Ifluck runs agin you pretty strong, 
don't cave in and look like @ sick chicken on a 
rainy day, but hold your head up and make ‘em 
beleve you're flush of trumps ; they wont play 


with his beautifal and affectionate wife, passed | But the old gentleman—Mr, Browning—was well together, though A so hard agin you. I've lived and travelled around 
Rog de g , though Arthur was rather fore 


Guy and Helen had enough to 
attend to with their own love-making ; and Col- 
onel Moncrieffe was as devoted as a young lover 
to his first flame. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
REPENTANCE AND ACCEPTANCE. 


If hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient reason for offence, 
I tender it here. I do as truly suffer, 
As «er I did commit.—SHakspeare. 

Evcest Moycrierre, lonely and sad, sat in 
the great drawing-room at Thornwood. Every- 
thing was in readiness for the reception of those 
expected on the morrow; the green-house flow- 
ers bloomed about the splendid rooms*in rich 
profusion—the heavy curtains were looped aside 
from the windows; the fuel was laid ready for 
lighting in the polished grates—all things were 
in decorous waiting. The night was very cold, 
but Eugene felt it not—he littte heeded the drift- 
ing of the snow, or the howling of the wind— 
there was a colder storm in his heart. 

His life was unblessed ; it had failed of per- 
fectness ; he had loved, and been cast out. Now, 
he could live only to do good to others. His 
own individuality must be lost—he must take no 
thought of his own happiness—in the path he 
had chosen he must go on alone! The compan- 
ionship of the only woman he could have cherish- 

ed was denied him—the dungeon walls of pride 
rose between them—and on the morrow, report 
said, Agnes Winchester was to be wedded to a 
man twice her age—a man who could dress her 
in cloth of gold, and burden her with the weight 
of diamonds! 

Vell. Eugene bowed his head silently. The 
hand of God was in it all, he said, though it was 
hidden, it was there still—and therefore he would 
not yield himself to sinful despair. His thoughts 


his life in doing good. 

Guy Winchester and Helen resided at Win- 
chester Hall; and Grant Maythorn and Alice 
made their summer home at Green Hill. They 


land cities, where their winters are passed ; and 
Alice is the centre of a host of admiring friends. 

Grant has been in Congress, and no doubt, 
dear reader, you have perused his eloquent 
speeches, without once thinking that the states- 
man you so much admired was once condemned 
to die a felon’s death on the gallows ! 

And for the rest—doubt and jealousy came 
not to trouble ; within all these happy homes, life 
went well—and the inmates often said that to 
live was very good. 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at al 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 
+e 
OVER-WORKED WOMEN. 


An over-worked woman is always a sad sight ; 
sadder a great deal than an over-worked man, 
because she is so much more fertile in capacities 
of sutiering than a man. She has so many varie- 
ties of headache—sometimes as if Jael were 
driving the nail that killed Sisera into her tem- 
les, sometimes letting her work with half her 
rain, while the other half throbs as if it would 
go to pieces—sometimes tightening round the 
brows as if her cap band were Luke’s iron crown, 
and then her neuralgias, and her backaches, and 
her fits of depression, in which she thinks she is 
nothing, and less than nothing, and those parox- 
ysms which men speak slightingly of as hysteri- 
cal—convulsions, that is all, only not commonly 
fatal ones—so many trials which belong to her 

fine and mobile structure, that she is always en- 

titled to pity, when she is placed in conditions 

which develop her nervous tendencies.—Dr. O. 

W. Holmes. 


SCENE IN A POLICE COURT. 
A poor drunkard was accused of beating his 





wife. She, a meek-looking woman, so disfigured 


had long turned to the life of a missionary, and | as to be scarcely recognizable, stood there with a 


to-night, his decision was made. He would quit 
home, friends, and country, and go forth, in 


noticed not the opening of the door, and heard 
not the soft fall of the footsteps that crossed the 


threw aside her cloak, and knelt athis feet. Her 


little blind boy clinging to her. “Is this your left his desk and walked to a window near by. 
— 2” said the jucge. 
t *. - ap Qe 
God’s strength hoping for the best ! y a tune Wek oan e 
So deeply engaged in thought was he, that he | along without him ?” 
the little blind boy felt slowly along the rail in 
the direction from which his father’s voice had 


piper a: come. The father took him in hi 
floor. The woman, for his visitor was awoman, | kissed him with tears. The audi as cea oe 


“You.” “Did he 
“He did.” “Do 
ou want to send him to the island—can you get 
She hesitated. Just then 


ence wept, and 


have a handsome house in one of our New Eng- | 


also give satisfactory references, she believed. 


a widower of fifty-five, and that’s considered old, | 


| now-a-days, you know—didn’t seem satistied 
| with this mute reception of affairs, over which he 
| had been fretting for nearly two hours before his 
son’s arrival, and after fidgeting about in his 
chair for a few moments, he broke out with: 
“T declare, it’s trying—the luck I have with 
my book-keepers. There was Tom Tilton, who 
swore by his honor that he'd stay by me for 
years if I’d give him the situation, and then 
went flirting off to California, at the end of six 
months. ‘Then came that rascal, Ware, who de- 
serted me just at the enaOf the year, and left the 
books in a hubbub. Sii¥e, I’ve had Lane, and 
Fulton, and Dick Andrews—luckless scamps, 
every one of them. And now Johnstone’s sick, 
and—” 

“O, well, well, father ; don’t fret,” said Ar- 
thur, looking up, nervously, from his paper. “ Of 
course, it’s not Johnstone’s fault that he’s ill. 
Here, I'll write an advertisement which will come 
out in the morning, and you’ll have applications 
enough for the situation before the week is out. 
And until you get some one, I’ll_ take charge of 
the books. Only don’t scold and worry.” 

So the young man wrote out an advertisement, 
and sent it to the publishing office. In the course 
of the next day, there were several applications 
for the situation, but MF. Browning, being some- 
what particular, and knowing that the books 
were in good hands, was not suited. But on 
the third morning, a lady called at the store and 
asked to see the proprietor. She was directed to 
the office, which was in the rear of the sales-room, 
and where sat Mr. Browning. That gentleman 
rose at her entrance. 

The lady introduced herself as an applicant 
for the situation of book-keeper. As she spoke, 
she threw aside her veil.” Mr. Browning glanced 
earnestly at the pretty, young face thus revealed, 
and Arthur, after a glance in the same direction, 


She had never been regularly employed in the 
business, she said, but she had assisted her uncle, 
who was a merchant, and kept his own books, 
and she thought herself capable of assuming the 
situation, and giving satistaction. She could 


| quiet and thoughtful than usual. The gentle- 

, men did not stay long, however, and as they 

| were on their way to the store again, Mr. Brown- 
ing observed, suddenly : 

“A very nice girl, Arthur.” 

“Yes,” Arthur assented heartily, and then 


was too busy with his own thoughts to notice it. 

“Tadmire her very much,” said Mr. Brown- 
ing. “Ahem—in fact, Arthur, I have thought 
of making her my wife, if she would accept me.” 

“What! You marry Mary Harding?” ex- 
claimed Arthur, excitedly, and then he curled 
his lips as if in derision. 

“Really, Arthur; Thad no ‘thought that you 
would take it so,” said the elder gentleman, ap- 
parently somewhat hurt. “ Why, do you really 
object to my marrying this young lady?” ; 

“Yes, futher, I seriously and emphatically ob- 
ject, and if you value my love and respect, you 
will give up the idea,” and unlinking his arm 
from his father’s the young gentleman separated 
from him at the door of the store. 

“O dear,” said Mr. Browning, alone in his 
office; “how proud Arthur is! He considers 
such a marriage beneath me, I suppose, but the 
girl is intelligent and well educated, and I think 
there would not be much sacrificed. She came 
of good family, too. Perhaps Arthur will change 
his mind. I'll do all I can to overcome his 
prejudices. I think the trouble is, that he doesn’t 
know her and therefore doesn’t appreciate her. 
They mast get better acquainted.” 

And forthwith ‘it seemed to -be the first and 
most important thought of Mr. Browning’s 
mind, to get Arthur in Miss Harding’s company. 
He invented every possible way to draw her out 
before him, but he often found it no easy matter, 
for the young lady seemed as shy of Arthur as 
Arthur did of her. 

Matters were in this state—and Mr. Browning 
fretting over them very much—when Miss Hard- 
ing informed him one evening, that she should 
like to work until ten o’clock at night. He con- 
sented, supposing that she had sufficient reason 
for the request, but it was not until the hour ar- 
rived for him to go home—for he never spent his 
evenings at the store—that he happened to recol- 


blushed up to his handsome eyes, but his father | 


some, Bob, and I’ve found out that as soon as 

folks thought you held out a weak hand, they'd 

buck agia you strong. So, when you're sorter 
| weak, keep on a bold front, but play cantious, be 
| Satistied with a p’int. Many’s thehand I’ve seen 

cuchred ‘cause they played for too much. Keep 
your eyes well skinned, Bob; don’t let ‘em ‘ nig’ 
on you; recollect the game lays as mach with 
the head us with the hands. Be temperate ; nev- 
er get drank, for then no matter how good your 
hand you wont know how to play it; both bowers 
| aad the ace wont save you, for there's sartain to 
| a ‘miss-deal’ or something wrong, and anoth 
er thing, Bob, don’t go too much on the women ; 
queens is kinder poor cards; the more you have 
of them the worse for you; you might have three 

and nary a trump. I don’t say discard ‘em all ; 
if you get hold of one that’s a trump, it’s all good, 
and there's sartain to be one out of four. And 
above all, Bob, be honest; never take a man’s 
trick wot don’t belong to you; nor ‘slip’ cards, 
nor ‘nig,’ for then you can't look your man in 
the face, and when that’s the case there's no fun 
in the game ; it’s regular ‘cut-throat.’ So now, 
Bob, farewell, remember wot I tell you, and 
you'll be sure to win, and if you don’t, sarves 
you right if you get *‘ skunked !" "—7rdune 

Our Curi 1 
ur Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union ] 

Summary Demand. 

A month or two since one of the wealthiest men in Rio 
Janeiro was riding with his family in the ever ing, when 
is carriace was stopped. and » young an, armed with 
& revolver, demanded the company of bis daughter, de- 
elaring his intention to marry her No resistance was 
offered, and he took ber into a boat and landed her across 
the bay. By feigning to faint she managed to be con- 
veyed into a friendly house, and was reseued. The ab- 
ductor has been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, 


and the girl obliged to marry one of her father's clerks, 
to prevent such annoyance in future. 
Wonder of Science. * 

Ia the new French opera house about to be erected in 
Paris, the electric telegraph will, it is said, play @ very 
i part. An i line of communica- 
tion is to be established between the cabinet of the minis- 
ter of state and that of the director of thel@heatre; a wire 
will also run from the box-office to the principal hotels, 
80 that strangers will be able to engage places immediately 
on their arrival in Paris, and by the aid of the same elec- 
trie power the prompter will be enabled to give notice to 
the actors and actresses in their rooms when the curtain 
is about to rise. 


A botanical Curiosity. 
The Ballarat Star says that a botanical curiosity has 

















Mr. Browning seemed pleased by the lady’s man- 


which time, he would call on tne perowss’ ..~ - been discovered by the Prince of Wales Company, Cob- 


the judge and officers were likewi , i 
er tesnca Khows now. that her husband miGhe be of eaeed. \PitetpALit, would be unsafe for her to go home | dier's Lead, at « depth of three hundred and forty three 

















“Agnes Winchester!” cried Eugene, in wild 
surprise. 

“Yes, Agnes Winchester, sir! Eugene, I have 
suffered agonies, my capability for suffering is 
over! My pride has well-nigh killed me! I 
lied to you—I cast you away for a wicked pride, 
when every principle of life in my being was 
yours alone! Eugene! Eugene! forgive me! 
love me again, or I shall go mad!” 

He looked at her caimly, without the least 
semblance of emotion. Poor fellow! he had 
learned self-control in a hard school. 

“Agnes,” he said, “you made your choice. 
You would not be mine because of my mother’s 
disgrace! Has that disgrace, think you, grown 
less? Remember the shame a connection with 
the son of such a woman would bring you!” 

“Forbear! Eugene, forbear! Were all your 
family dyed in blood and sin red as the life of a 
crimson heart, I would brave it! Eugene, look 
at me, and judge if I have not suffered. Pride 
has been crushed out of me by despair! I have 
been on the verge of marriage with another. 
But soon enough to save myself from the terri- 
ble abyss of life passed with a man whom I 
despised, I drew back! Yes, thank God! I 
drew back! Eugene, I had a dream; it was 
sent to me from heaven! I stood upon the brink 
of a great turbid river filled with fiery serpents. 
Ralph Warriner, the rich old man to whom I 
had sold myself, stood beside me, and his hand 
urged me down into the terrible waters. I ex- 
erted all my strength to get away, but my efforts 

were vain; he held me witha grasp like iron! 

Down, down, down, I went, into the depths of 

inexpressible torments! I was loaded with gold 

which tore my soul and body apart with its 
weight! The ashes of my body were scattered 
to the four winds of the earth, and yet I lived, 
and suffered! In my agony, I turned my eyes 
upward, and through the mass of waters which 
boiled above my head, I heard your voice, Eu- 
gene—yours—and it said—‘ Come back to-day! 
To-morrow, it will be too late!’ I heeded the 
warning. I arose from my bed, dressed ; went 
to Raiph Warriner, and told him that I could 
never be his! I rent my bridal veil, and gave 
my silken marriage garment tothe flames! Eu- 
gene, I love only you, for your sake, I have 
humbled my womanhood, broken my pride, and 
cast aside my maiden modesty to tell you this! 

To sue for your love!” 

“And you still believe my mother guilty? 
and you do not forget that her disgrace shadows 
her son !” 

“T forget nothing. 
pared to brave all things! 
take me back ?”’ 

They both stood up now, face to face. 
said, very quietly: 


“Agnes Winchester, you fully believe that 
you love me well enough to overlook the disgrace 
of my family? You will never be ashamed when 
you think that your husband's mother was a 


divorced wife ?” 
“No, Eugene! 


Never! never 


of you!’ And she was folded in his arms. 


I remember, and am pre- 
Eugene, will you 


He 


“ Then come to me! Agnes, I have great need 


With a solemn admonition to the erring man, 
the judge granted her request, and they departed 
together.—New York Sun. 





DUTCH SAYINGS. 


If on a wedding-day the weather is rainy, the 
saying is, “that the bride has neglected to feed 
the cat.” A triangular piece of peat put into 
the fire means an unexpected visitor. When a 
loaf of bread, being cut up, exhibits large holes 
in the inside, the customary proverb is, that the 
baker “has chased his wife through the dough.” 
It is also a current saying that: 

"The cook is in love when the soup is burnt.” 


And, in fact, the same supposition is uttered 
when there is too much salt at dinner; the salt, 
in Holland, being always added beforehand. At 
every dinner-party given in honor of an engaged 
pair, the bride and bridegroom have each a nose- 
gay to dispose of ; and these by them are sent to 
au unmarried gentleman and lady of their guests, 
as a friendly hint that now it will be ¢heir turn. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





DRAWING-ROOM EARTHQUAKES. 


This drawing-room earthquake may be easily 
produced by a single pair of feet in vigorous 
movement to and fro from toe to heel, and if the 
feet be worked alternately in a room of some ex- 
tent, a very powerful vibration may thus be creat- 
ed, and sustained with very little practice, as any 
one may ascertain by experimenting. If the 
performer has thin soles and heels, he will be 
able to accomplish this on a soft carpet almost 
without noise, and he has simply to desist when 
attention is directed to his feet ; or, ifa lady is the 
source of the earthquake, her crinoline will con- 
ceal her pedal play. Any of my readers with aver- 
age muscular power, and a slight amount of exer- 
tion, may produce such earthquakes in any draw- 
ing-room in London, and no one whose mind is 
not prepared beforehand, will dream of atridu- 
ting them to spiritual machinery.—Once a Week. 





FAILURE OF THE SIGNS. : 
A gentleman who had carefully trained up his 
servant in the way he should go, so that when 
his wife was present he might not depart from it, 
sent him with a box ticket for the theatre to the 
house of a young lady. The servant returned when 
the gentleman and his wife were at dinner. He 
had of course been told, in giving answers to 
certain kinds of messages, to substitute the mas- 
culine for the feminine pronoun in speaking of 
the lady. “Did you see him?” said the gentle- 
man, giving him the cue. ‘“ Yes, sir,” replied 
the servant. ‘ He said he'd go with a great deal 
of pleasure, and that he'd wait for you, sir. 
“ What was he doing?” asked the wife, careless- 
ly.“ He was putting on his bonnet,” was the re- 
ply. It issaid there was “fat in the fire” im- 
mediately.— Berkshire Eagle. 





ANECDOTE OF AN ARTIST. . 

It was a usual custom with the English paint- 
ers at Rome, to mect in the evenings for conver- 
sation, and frequently to make little excursions 
together in the country. On one of these occa- 
sions, on a summer afternoon, when the season 
was particularly hot, the whole company threw 
off their coats, as being an encumbrance to them, 
except poor Astley, who alone showed great re- 
luctance to take off his. This seemed very un- 
accountable to his companions, when some jokes 
made on his singularity at last obliged him to 
take off his coat also. The mystery was then 
immediately explainnd ; for it appeared that the 
hinder part of his waistcoat was made, by way 
of thriftiness, out of one of his own pictures, and 
thus displayed a tremendous waterfall on his back 
to the great diversion of all the spectators. —Eng- 
lish Anecdotes. 








referred him to. 

“ There,” said he, rubbing his hands, a way he 

had of expressing pleasut®, | “ There, Arthur; 

I’ve a presentiment that there is the right one, at 

last. Quite an odd idea for us, isn’t it* having 

a lady book-keeper.” 

“ Yes,” Arthur said, going to his desk again 

and falling to writing, vigorously. 

During the next day, Mr. Browning satisfied 

himself that the young lady’s character was un- 

exceptionable, and when she called at the ap- 

pointed time, the situation was given to her. 

The next Monday morning she commenced 
work. At first, she required some little assist- 
ance, which Arthur gave her, very courteously, 
and after that she went on alone. Mr. Brown- 
ing “kept an eye on her,” for a day or two, as 
he expressed it, and then rubbed his hands again 
and nodded approvingly. Really, the gentle- 
man’s satisfaction seemed intense. He took to 
a habit of sitting before the table with a paper 
across his knees, and his eyes fixed, thoughtfully, 
on the new book-keeper. He never missed an 
opportunity of speaking with her, and always 
smiled graciously, when he addressed her. Per- 
haps it was because the lady herself always smil- 
ed when she spoke, and, by the way, her smile 
was very pleasant, and revealed a row of teeth, 
white as milk. She was very industrious, too 
much so, Mr. Browning thought, and ventured 
toask her, one day, if she were not wearying 
herself. 

“No,” she ‘said, “she was used to steady 
labor.” 

But one morning, Mr. Browning entered the 
office to miss the thoughtful face with its smooth 
hair, at the desk in the corner. Miss Harding 
had not come in, and it was not long before a 
little boy called, to say that she was ill. 

“ O dear,” said Mr. Browning, fidgeting about, 
when he was told of it, “I am really sorry, I 
wish you’d step round to her boarding-place, and 
see how she is, Arthur,—if it’s anything serious.” 

Arthur was engaged in reading, and though he 
nodded and said—‘ Yes, father,” pleasantly 
enough, he didn’t seem to be in a hurry to start, 
and afver watching him a few minutes, Mr. 
Browning put on his hat and went on the errand 
himself. He hadn’t walked more than half a 
dozen blocks, however, before the young gentle- 
man sprang up, and giving a hasty peep at the 
mirror, grasped his cap and started into the street. 

Mr. Browning rang the bell at Miss Harding’s 
boarding-house, and was shown into the parlor, 
where he awaited the lady’s appearance. She 
entered in a little while, looking sweetly, in a 

morning wrapper of white muslin, with a tiny 
bow of scarlet ribbon at the throat and waist. 
Her employer was not a man munch given to 
complimenting ladies, but he certainly made Miss 
Hardipg a very pretty speech on her taste in 
received it with a slight smile and 
if it were a matter gf course— 
quite accustomed to. Her 
| indis hing more than a headache, 
she sai wer to his inquiries, but it had 











allow her to be out so late alone, and tne cveu- 
ings are getting so cold now, that I don’t like to 
be out, with my rheumatism, though I would go 
rather than she should go alone.” 

“O well, father, I’ll go, of course. Don’t fret ; 
Y’ll see her safe home,” said Arthur, amiably. 
“Arthur’s a good boy,” said Mr. Browning to 
himself, as he walked the length of the long sales- 
room, “I’ve no doubt that it’s quite a sacrifice 
for him to make, but he made it without any wry 
faces. Yes, a very good boy.” 

Mr. Browning—dear, honest, blinded man— 
listen to me. After you had gone, your son jump- 
ed up from his chair where you left him reading, 
tossed his book helter-skelter behind a tabic, ran 
across the room to where pretty Mary Harding 
was sitting, and taking her up, arm-chair and all, 
carried her to a place before the fire, and put a 
screen between her and the gas-light. Then he 
dragged a stool up before her desk and fell to 
writing. In less than an hour the work was 
done, for he was fresh and earnest, and she had 
been suffering all day with a héadache. Then 
he brought her overshoes—how did he know 
where she kept them! I’m sure you couldn't 
have told—put them on for her, wrapped her in 
her shawl, tied her pretty rigolette beneath her 
dimpled chin, and finally tucked her little hand 
beneath his arm, and marched off down the street 
in the direction of her home. What! you wont 
listen ?—actually walking away while I am talk- 
ing! O, you obstinate old bat! Well, would 
you have been convinced if you had been awake 
and heard Arthur come softly into the house 
at half past three? Say? 

One day, in the latter part of November, Mr. 
Browning’s book-keeper didn’t make her appear- 
ance as usual. Nobody seemed to know the rea- 
son. At last, Arthur came in. 

“ Arthur,” said the old gentleman, “ where 
can Mary be ?” 

He had lately taken to calling her by her 
Christian name. 

“J believe she is at the Tremont House; I left 
her there,” replied Arthur, quietly. 

“At the Tremont House !” 

“Yes,” replied the young gentleman coolly, 
putting his feet on the table, and taking up the 
Journal. “She became my wife, last evening, 
and you wont see her here any more. Johnstone 
is well, now, and will be in in the morning.” 

“O, you scamp, you rascal! I thonght you 
were at your club rooms all night.” 

There, Mr. Browning! now will you believe 
what I told you’ 





ONE NAIL TOO MANY. 


A few years ago one of the Cunard steamers 
was approaching our shores, and supposed her- 
self 200 miles or more from land, when sudden- 
ly they found the ship had no soundings, and on 
backing, ascertained they were within two ships 
length of a bar, from which no ship, ranning her 
keel on, had ever been able te get off. To ac- 
count for this mistake in their reckoning, they 
found that a carpenter bad driven a nail so near 
the compass, that it had influenced the needle, 





| been very severe all night, and she felt hardly 
| able to attend to business that day. 


misled the pilot, and thus well-nigh destroyed the 
| ship and all on board. —Lboston Post. 
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Lying on the reef, the miners 
that they are dicotyledonous, but 8 UnEure w 


belong to any existing plants. 


The Dighton Rock. 

Dighton Rock, on which the Northmen chiselled some 
hierogly phics some years before Columbus was born, can- 
not be moved out of its bed in the Taunton River; and to 
blast it, or otherwise attempt to get off a slice, including 
the inscription, would ruin the only valuable portion of 
the rock. 8o its present Swedish owners have covcluded 
to fence in their ‘real estate."’ The rock was bought by 
an enterpri-iog Yankee for $50, and sold to the Royal 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen at an advance. 


— — ~~ 


Musical Machine. 

Professor Furgang, of Germantown, Pa., has just con- 
structed a curious and novel machine, which plays upon 
the piano or organ from any set composition, no matter 
how complicated. The machine is so arranged that the 
largest combination of sounds can be produced with @ 
precision, velocity and power excelling that of the greatest 
masters of keyed instruments. 





Curious, 

If sunall shavings of camphor are thrown on the rurface 
of perfectly clean water, in # large basin, the pieces im- 
mediately begin to move rapidly, some round oo their 

ntres, others from place to place, The cause of these 
motions is unknown. 





This is the title of a large and briiliant mags | paper 
now just about to commence its third volume t is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cracte, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such @ jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining reed- 
i No continued stories are introduced, vor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the test 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the FoLio Foam, present 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original av: 
really 
CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 
This journal is full to the brim earh week of Snel 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men ar4 of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming « most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its isrue renders it 
A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and west. It ls entirely 
neutral in politics, and ail sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself o ZLOOME Giteet to ereh 
and ail, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages. which 
address themselves to the beat taste and appreciation of 
every one. In ali respecte it is 
FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public s corps of SEW AND bEMUANT 
WRITERS , and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presents o chaste and elegent bead- 
ing, and i* printed upon heavy, fine white paper, one 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming v‘+!*>r for any family in the land. In the ed- 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corps af lady contributors 
are organized, as well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex; and it is promised that no weekly journal in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
versal interest of each successive lseue 








hb weekly journal 
TEUMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Que BUROCRIBEM,. 2.00 vccccccscesees coccsoves -.. 63% 
Two #cascnimens 30 
Sx Suuscarmeas $960ese cocstene es sopece uo 
Tweve Sunscareens (and one to getter of club), 15 
SINGLE COPTES FOUR CENTS 

‘Tas Prac ¢7 oon Uxton ond Tas Weicoms Gees? will 
be sent together for 84 « year 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
‘Zy Wiser Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE OLD FARM-HOUSB. | 
ey WILLIAM MCPARLANE. | 


In a little grove of shade trees 
Stands a farm-house brown and old, 
With a wealth of vines around it, 
Genmed with flowers of red and gold; | 
By the path that makes a circle j 
Of white sand round the lawn, 
Grow sweet Timothy and clover, 
Rosy as a June-day dawn. 


Around its door pale morsing-glories, 
Jump-up-johnnies, dahlias, pinks, 

Cluster— concentrated beauties, 
Married by a thousand links: 

Links of love, the works of nature's 
Mystery of handicraft; 

Links of glory, through which fairy 
Argosies of perfume waft. 





And the gate that swings before it, 
And the fence as white as snow, 

Stand on variegated cushions, 
Which the eun-tire sets aglow ; 

Crown'ng them with many colors— 
Yellow, purple, green and blue— 

As if rainbows there had fallen, 
Melted into rarest dew. 


On its roof the greenest mosses 

Catch the shadows from the trees; 
On its sides red honeysuckles 

Make their courtesies to the breeze; 
And the ever-nervous willows, 

Standing near the garden's bound, 
Throw a web of shade fantastic 

On the elover-mantled ground. 


O’er the well an arch of grape-vines, 
Vormed with Heaven's directed care, 
Chains the shadows to the water, 
Making cool the summer air; 
And a tiny church, its steeple 
Piercing through a bower of leaves, 
Tan sure and sacred refuge 
Where the wren her carol weaves. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE CONQUEROR OF ULSTER. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


BY EDWIN B. STANLEY. 


Tue province of Ulster, in Treland, lies to 
ward the Scottish side, and is inhabited almost 
wholly by Scotchmen. They are chiefly shep- 
herds ; this country being famous for the rearing 
of sheep, and the inhabitants devoted to this 
peaceful business, without a wish to “hear of 
battles.” All. along the quiet green sod, lie 
scattered innumerable flocks of these gentle ani- 
mals and their lambs, presenting the prettiest 
pastoral vieWs, and inding the beholder of 
the descriptions of Arcadian scenery. Tt was 
thus with this green track of Ireland, when the 
celebrated Richard, Earl of Strigul, better known 
by his surname of Strongbow, governed these 
provinces. 

Strongbow had allied himself to Dennot Mac- 
morrogh, the king of Leinster, as far back as 


Heer epepeaete os, he had car- 
ried away the wife of the prince of Breffney, dur- 
ing the temporary absence of the latter from the 
island where he held sway. 

Macmorrogh was so furiously assailed by the 

prince of Breffaey and his friends, among whom 

was Roderic, king of Connaught, that he was 
glad to escape to France. Henry II. of England 
was then in that country, and to him Macmorrogh 
told his own version of the taie, offering, if pro- 
tection and restoration to his kingdom were 
granted him, to hold the latter from which he 
had been driven, subject to the English crown. 

Henry supplied him with letters-patent, en- 
forcing it upon his subjects in England to aid 
the exiled king of Leinster in recovering his 
kingdom. Here, Macmorrogh met Strongbow, 
who was a ruined noble of the house of Clare. 
He gladly attached himself to so congenial a 
spiritas Macmorrogh, and atthe death of Strong- 
bow, he became possessed of the kingdom—the 
hand of Eva Macmorrogh having been accorded 
to him, after the dreadful and indiscriminate 
slaughter which placed her brutal father again 
in power. 

Through Strongbow’s prowess, Henry IT. be- 
came king of Ireland also, and the former ex- 
pected to increase his own possessions there to an 
extent which Henry thought unadvisable. He 
therefore appointed Englishmen to various offices 
of high trust, and so increased the English rule 
in that country that it aroused the people of Ire- 
land to a just indignation. 

Roderick O'Connor was the successful cham- 
pion of the rights of the oppressed country, and 
by his perseverance and courage at length ar- 
rived to the sovereignty of all Ireland, except the 
English pale. In 1175, a new governor, Fitz- 
Adelm, went to Ireland. Strongbow had died 
in the course of that year, leaving his daughter, 
Tsabel de Clare, heiress to all his wealth, except- 
ing the lands which he had devoted to the endow- 
ment of Kilmainham Priory. Perhaps he deemed 
that this disposal of a portion of his wealth would 
go far to expiate his former deeds of blood and 
outrage. 

The new governor brought in his train an 
English knight, named De Courcy, a man of 
some animal courage, but distinguished far more 
by his eccentricities. Somewhere in his re 
searches among the archives of the past, he had 
chanced upon an old prophecy, which awakened 
within him a strong desire to fulfil in his own 
person. 

The prophecy was to this effect : Ulster should 
be conquered by a knight who should come 
across the sea. This knight would ride upon a 
white steed and bear birds upon his shield. De- 
Courcy foolishly appropriated this to himself, 
although he had to provide himself purposely 
with the white horse. His shield, too, bore bees 
instead ofvbirds ; but as birds and bees resemble 





»each other im one respect, viz., that both have 


wings, the knight actually persuaded himself and 
others that he was to accomplish the fulfilment 
of the strange prophecy ; and proceeded, in spite 
of Fitz-Adelm’s strict prohibition, to muster his 
followers for an attack upon Ulster. 
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At that time, Ulster was one of the provinces, | on berries and water for several days. 
| ed to send him some food as soon as she could go 
to the house ; but he entreated her so earnestly 
| O'Neil. The capital of the province was Downe | to fetch it herself, that she could not refuse bim. | 
| He told her that for some reason which he could 
| and his followers rode, at daybreak, with truam- | not then explain, it was important that he should 
not be seen. His language was so respectful, | 


which, not having yet submitted to English sway, | 
was still governed by a native king named | 


patrick—into the streets of which, De Courcy 
pets sounding and banners flying to the wind. | 
The peaceful hilis re-echoed the sounds of war, 

| and the knight who believed himself chosen to 

| fulfil the Ulster prophecy, deposed O'Neil, and 

| assumed the government ef the province. 

In one of the most retired portions of Ulster, 





and living a peaceful and happy life, without a 

wish to exchange it for a yayer Or More prosper- 

out$ne. The young Ida had received unusual 

advantages for one in so retired a place. Not 

many miles from her home, there rose the modest 

towers of asmall convent; and here two of Me- 

Dennot’s sisters had taken the veil. They had 

been devotedly attached to their brother, who 

had been as a father to their helpless childhood, 

which was early orphaned, and they repaid it by 

the care and attention which they bestowed upon 

Ida’s instruction while residing as a boarder in 
the convent, for that purpose. 

They tried hard to make her a nun; but love 
for her father superseded all other ties, and such 
was the affectionate remembrance in which they 
held their brother, and their pity for his loneli- 
ness in the absence of his only child, that they 
ceased to urge her, after unburdening their con- 
science by several unsuccessful attempts. The 
girl went home when they had taught her their 
simple arts of housewifely management, of flower- 
making and flower-painting, of emt idery and 
shell work, and a tew tunes on the harp; but she 
loved far better to tend sheep on the hillside with 
her father, and sing the ballads of her country to 
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She offe 


and his appearance so desolate, that Idx prom- 
ised to return and to keep away all others, until 
he should be refreshed and able to proceed. 

She made some plausible pretext for employ- 
ing Phelim, sent away the boys on various 


lived a young girl of the family of McDennot. | errands to the different departments of labor, and | 
| Her father was a shepherd, owning large flocks, | taking a huge covered basket, as if about to | *t 


guther berries, she went back to her pensioner. 
He lay prostrate on the ground, from weakness, 
and she then had an opportunity of seeing, 
throagh the poor disguise he wore, how noble- 
looking he really was. He had the soft English 
accent, too, and Ida was again glad that her 
education had rendered her familiar with the | 
language in which he had addressed her, when 
begging for food. 

In accents, sweet as he had ever heard from | 
noble English dames, she besought him to rise | 
up and take the refreshment she had brought. | 
A bit of bread dipped in wine, was all she would 
give him at first; then, as she saw the returning 
color, she increased the portion, until he looked 
and seemed a new bein 
“And now, lady,’ "h@eaid, “I must be gone. 1 
shall probably never see you again, but I will 
never forget this hour. Farewell! for your sake 
I will relieve many.” 

Ida gave him the basket in which were wine 
and bread and meat, and he departed, bowing 
and waving his hand to her with a courtly gra- 
ciousness that she thought could only belong to 
noble blood. 

Three weeks afterward, she heard that the 























his delighted ear, than to practise the accom- 
plishments learned at the nunnery. A few 
months later, and she met her destiny in the 
shape of a young shepherd, who had lost his 
heart in watching the graceful motions of his 
handsome neighbor, aud hearing her wild but 
swectsongs. Old McDennot had never thwarted 
his pretty daughter in her whole life; and he 
was not going to begin now, when young Hugh 
O'Connor praised her sweet voice, and her beau- 
tiful brown curls, and cheeks that were only the 
rosier for the air of the hills, that kissed them in 


all weathers. 
‘And thus it came about, that Hugh and Tda 


were betrothed, the wedding-day almost decided 
upon, and the bride’s dress, a beautifully em- 
broidered muslin, wrought by the withered hands 
of the old nuns, almost completed. O'Connor 
was rich in flocks and herds, and he had built a 
beautiful little cottage in the depths of the green- 
est valley in all Ulster, of which McDennot him- 
self claimed the furnishing. 

Leaving the sheep to hirelings, the three— 
father, daughter and lover had been employed for 
two whole days, directing the two neat-handed 
coratar'wy érhpfoy about the premises as a sort of 
guard to his young wife, when he should be 
absent at the hills. On the third morning they 
had nearly completed their work, and McDennot’s 
men were arriving with the new furniture. There 
were plenty of oaken chairs and tables, polished 
to tlre last degreo—settles of the same wood, to 
place near the wide chimneys to fence out the 
draught from the doors—carved wardrobes and 
cabinets, heavy enough to tax the utmost strength 
of a housewife to remove them; while lighter 
boxes and chests of drawers held piles of linen 
that had been bleached in the fragrant dews until 
it rivalled the snow in whiteness; linen made 
fiom flax that grew in MecDennot’s own fields, 
and the blue flowers of which he had delighted 
to point out to his little Ida when a child. And 
Ida smiled and blushed, as her lover wandered 
over the house, and watched her as she made up 
the soft feather beds, with sheets smelling of 
English lavender—the luxury then, as now, of 
the better classes of people in Ireland 

All at once, the sound of a trumpet woke the 
echoes of the hills above. A second note, loud 
and long, was followed by the tramp of horse- 
men, and the cry of “ to arms—to arms!” 

The followers of the knight upon the white 
steed, who was to conquer Ulster, were already 
in the valley, and the simple, peace-loving shep- 
herds had risen to repel the mad incursion upon 
their hearths and homes. There was no alter- 
native. Father and lover must go, and Ida re- 
turned to her old home, guarded only by poor 
awkward Phelim, anda few younger lads who 
were not old enough to serve as soldiers. 

Dark, dismal days followed. Ida was often 
tempted to try the protection of the nunnery, but 
she could not bear to leave the poor boys who 
trusted so entirely to her direction ; and she over- 
came all fear for her own safety, and devoted her- 
self to the care of her father’s property. She did 
not apprehend that the assailants would trouble 
that retired portion of the province, until other 
points of greater importance had been attacked ; 
so that her chief anxiety was the fate of the two 
beloved soldiers, called thus away at a moment’s 
warning, with scarcely time to bid her farewell. 
How she blessed her scholarship now, which 


ensbled her to form a true idea of the distances 
and probable route of the enemy, and to under- 
stand and rightly interpret the scanty and infre- 
quent tidings that reached the hills. 

Once, indeed, her patriotism and benevolence 
received a loud eall, which she answered in her 
own brave and kind spirit. She had gone oat 
one morning to attend to some out of door work, 
in which she had promised Phelim the benefit of 


her advice. She had occasion to send him to the 
house for some materials required to complete it; 
and, while he was absent, she saw a man’s bead 
rise slowly above a wall near her. She showed 


no agitation, although her heart gave a great 
throb, when she saw him beckon to her. She 
went to him, for she saw that he was pale and 
thin, and apparently quite feeble. He was con- 
siderably above the middle height, and had a 
powerful frame, although seemingly reduced by 
illness. He begged her for some food, saying 
that he was nearly starved, and had lived only | 














leader of the army, the Earl de Courcy, had been 
forced to retreat before O’Neil the King of Ulster, 
and had been forced into the woods where he 
was then supposed to be probably dead from 
starvation. Ida remembered her guest, but she 
kept her secret. Yet otien the thought recurred 
to her, that perhaps she had but warmed a ser- 
pent to life that might destroy her father or her 
lover. 

At length the welcome news arrived that King 
Henry had restored peace ; and that the survi- 
vors of that foolish and mischievous attack 
were to return home. Ida hoped and feared— 
but the young always hope most—and she pre- 
pared, with a beating heart that would not listen 
to fear, or, at least, not for long, to welcome the 
brave soldiers. 

The day came, and she sat upon the hilltop 
watching the men as they marched gaily into the 
little town. Ah! there were many absent from 
that little band. Among them, she thought she 
discovered her father’s figure, but nowhere could 
she see Hugh. 0, the agony of suspense! Ida 
could not hope now, for, as they approached near- 


i t 
er, her tearful Loves saw plainly that he was no 


that no kind hand shquld have ministered to 
poor Hugh in his extrémity. She went down 
the hill with a slow step to meet her father, who 
had already recognize® her and waved his hand 
in token thereof. Tbe little remnant of soldiers 
disbanded, and the hillside was covered with 
women and children—some smiling gladly, but 
more weeping with passionate grief. 
She was trembling, fainting in her father's 
arms, and the old man who had grown older, by 
years in this warfare, could scarcely sustain the 
slight figure. She rallied as he laid her down 
upon the grass, but was soon again insensible ; 
continuing so until MeDennot began to fear 
that he had only been saved to find himself 
childless, 
When she awoke from that long swoon, she 
was lying in a curtained litter, with warm kisses 
wooing her to life again. Hugh’s pale face lay 
beside hers, and one arm, it was all he had, poor 
fellow !—was trying feebly to clasp her neck. 
They could not bear him farther on, but the little 
new cottage was just below, and they carried him 
thither, for they believed that to take him to his 
other home would kill him. 
Here the wounded soldier lay for weeks, with 
Ida and her futher to nurse him. The poor, 
mutilated body was deplorable to see, but the 
good, brave, heroic soul was unshattered, and 
Ida, loving him still dearer for all the trials he 
had passed, became his wife. 
De Courey, subsequently became governor of 
Ireland, but was arrested by King John and sent 
to England, whence he never returned to the 
country in which he had figured so conspicuously, 
Hew or when he died, is not known. ‘ 





A BIT OF ROMANCE, 
A New Orleans paper states that Mr. Henry, a 
merchant of that city, who was Supposed to have 
been lost when the Collins steamer Arctic found- 
ered, has unexpectedly turned up. When all 
hope of his surviving had been extinguished 
his wife, young and attractive, mourned tor him, 
then married the chief clerk of her late hushand. 
‘Together the pair lived happily for several years, 
and to their family three children were added. 
On the fourth ultimo, the wife received from 
New York a letter written by her former husband 
He had been picked up from a piece of the wreck, 
with five other survivors, and being ' : 
board a whaler, had gone 
her. The ship was subsequently sunk, an 
teen of those aboard saved themselves u on aN 
island, from which they were : 
and which only recently returned to New York 
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STAGE BLUNDERS. 





dull play ; and it is remarkable that if one actor 
stumbles, another is almost sure to follow his 
example. Charles Matthews, if he once blunder- 
ed in his popular “At Home,” was sure to make 
many blunders ; perchance from his habit of itni- 
tation. Two of the most celebrated stage blun- 
ders once oceurred in the comedy of the “ Clan- 
destine Marriage,” when one of the 
saw “a candle going along the 
man in his hand ;”’ and another “ 
and put thé door in his pocket, 
the stage. 








To be truly amiable, one mu that he 


| does not lose his temper in the mortification of 


his vanity. 







, and She felt how hard it was 


taken on 
a long voyage with 
d tif: 


: a ‘ taken by another 
whaler, which was just commencing ler cruise 
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Blunders upon the stage have often relieved a 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

, Jersey county, Hlinois —We know of no parties en- 
gaged in the manufacture bere, but if you will take the 
trouble to write te the editors of the S« tentifie Ameri- 
can, New York, you will undoubtedly obtain tue infor- | 
mation you seek. 

“ Kine,’ Mohegan 
space to comply with your request 

J.C, The first cylinder printiug-press wae invented by | 
Mr. Keenig, a Saxon, in ISM. Ai 

Amateus.—The colors used in scene-painting are tem per- } 
ed with glue size. This departinent of art admits of 
very tine effects 

Reapesk.—The Breuch were the first to use the wooden 
telegraph indicating figures by a chang: of the angle of 


| 
—It would occupy teo much of our | 
| 


the arm. ae 
M. M —Pope borrowed the fancy of the * sylphs" from 
the enigmatical romance calied the Baron de Gabali« 
Serceant S.—A Koman legiouary's)shield was four feet 
high, and two and a balf broad, fo: med of wood covered 
with leather, aud strongly guarded with bosses of iron 


or bronze. 

Senex,” Lowell, Mass.—Hon. Edward Everett isin his 
67th year. 

C. C.—The “rathoffite’ is a species of garnet found in 


Sweden, accompanied by calespar and horoebiende. 
Miss M. I, Brookidne.—The Swiss mewdy call i the 
Kauz des Vaches cousists of a few simple intervals, and 
has # fine effect when repeated by the eclioes of the 
Alps The Swiss mouotaiueers, from 4s coation, are 
passionately attached to it. 

M. B.—Phe famous Haarlem organ is 103 feet hich and 

BO feet broad, aud was made by Christian Mailer, tu 

1738. The great organ, or manual, contains 16 stops 

or voices; the upper manual, 15 stops, the chou organ, 

14 stops; and to the pedal-, of whieh the deepest pipe 

is 38 teet long and 15 mches in diameter, there are b 

stops; being in all 60 voices or stops, two tremblans, 

two accouplements aud nearly 5000 pipes. 

R. 8.—The male maudriil, the large-t, most ferocious and 
brutal of baboons, attains the size of & man, aod is a 
terror to the negroes of Guinea and the other portions 
of Afries. 

Srupent.—Cuvier says of the North American Indians— 
*dhey have po precise or constaut character whieh 
can entitle them to be considered as a particular race. 
Their copper-colored complexion is not suficient. Vheir 
general biack bair and Reanty beard Would induce us to 
approximate them to the Mongols, if their detived fea- 
tures, their nose as salient as ours, and their large and 
open eyes, did Dot Oppose such a theory, and corre- 
spond wita the features of the Buropean. 

P. C.—In the sacrifice called the “ Loocaust,” the whole 
of the victim was burned at the aitar, instead of only 
certain portions. 




















A NEW VOLUME. 

After two more numbers of The Flag of our 
Union we shall commence a new volume, being 
the sixteenth volume and sixteenth year of the pub- 
lication of the paper. It was the first paper of 
its class in the country, and though it has found 
plenty of imitators, has still remained a favorite 
with th upon 
know us too well to require any big promises ; 


Our readers 





suilice it to say we have engaged some new and 
well known writers who will enrich the forthcom- 
ing volume, and we intend to bestow increased 


care and attention upon its several departments. 











It has always d the rey of being 


A wn ane rie 


our friengs remember to subscribe early, that there 
may be no break in the receipt of the paper, as 
we always discontinue sending at the expiration of 


the time paid for. Remember that we send The 


Welcome Guest (the largest literary weekly in 
America) and The Flag of Union together for 
$3 a year. 
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: A COUNTRY LIFE. 

There are persons to whom a life in the country 
is a perpetual penance ; even in the glory of mid- 
summer they haoker after brick walls and dusty 
Streets, and the never-ending roar and excitement 
of the great city. They see no splendor in the 
grass, nor beauty in the waving flower; their 
thoughts are not lifted to heaven by a cloudless 
sky; they cannot lie for hours on a mossy bank, 
and watch the waving panorama of the clouds 
with a feeling akin toecstacy. They cannet un- 
derstand the enthusiasm of honest Bewick, the 
artist and wood-engraver, who said, “I had 
rather be herding sheep on Micklie bank brae, 
than to be premier of England.” The amount 
of all this is that there is no accounting for 
tastes, and since cities must be in the great 
scheme of civilization, it is well that there are 
plenty of good men and true who are content to 
build them and live in them. Perhaps the truest 
life, that which brings forward the whole man, 
gives the amplest scope for all his faculties, is a 
life divided between town and country, by which 
the excitement of one is balanced by the aniet of 
the other, and the peculiarities of each are 
enhanced ‘sy contrast. 
Of a country life, the author of Recreations 
of a Country Parson speaks thus eloquently : 
* There is no reasoning with tastes, as every one 
knows; but to some men there is, at every sea- 





son, an indescribable charm about a country 
life. TI like to know ali about the people around 
me; and I do not care, though in return they 
know all, and more than all, about me. I like 
the audible stillness in which one lives in autumn 
days ; the murmur of the wind through trees, 
even when leafless, and the brawl of the rivulet 
even when swollen and frowning. There is a 
constant source of innocent pleasure and interest 
in little country cares, in planting and tending 
trees and flowers, in sympathizing with one’s 
horses and dogs—even with pigs and poultry. 
And although one may have lived beyond middle 
. | age without the least idea that he had any taste 
for any such matters, it is amazing how soon 


ha 
He 


will tind, when he comes to call a country home 
his own, that the taste has only been latent, kept 


2) 
antennae t-— 

: 2 
by a rustic bridge. Proad he will be of that 
piece of engineering, as ever was Robert Steplen 
son when he had spaaned the stormy My 

| There is something in all this simple werk | bat 
makes a man kind-hearted ; outofdoor occupa 


| tion of this sort gives one mach more chee:tal 
views of men and things, and disposcs one to 
sympathize heartily with the cottager, prowd of 
his little rose-plots, and of his enormous poore 
berry that attained to renown in the pages of the 


country newspaper. Ido not say anything of 
| the incalculable advantage to healih which arises 
| foom this pleasant intermingling of mental and 
| physical occupation in the case of the re: lure 
|) scholar; norof the animated rebound with which 


on the American boards. 


| one laysdown the pen or closes the volume, and 


hastens out to the total change of interest which 
is fuand iu the open air; nor of the evening at 
meatal work again, but with the lungs that play 
so freely, the head that feels so cool and clear, 
the hand so firm aud ready, testifying that we 
h 
for bodily health and condition is a Christian 


ave not fergotien the grand truth that to care 


duty, bringing with its due discharge an imme- 
diate and sensible blessing.” 

There is truth aryl eloquence in these words, 
and they will tind an echo in the heart of every 
one who has areal love for a country lite. 





WASHINGTON OPENING CONGRESS. 
We know not who is the author of the follow- 
ing description of Washington as President of 
the United States. It is, however, well worth 
preservation : “Tt was, 1 think, in 1794 of “95, 
that, as a boy, 1 was among the spectators con- 
gregated in the streets of Philadelphia to witness 
a great public spectacle. Washington was to 
open Congress by going in person, as was his 
custom, to deliver a speech to both Houses as- 
sembled in the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The crowd was immense, consider- 
ing the size of our city, for although then the 
largest in our couttry, its population was hardly 
more than forty-tive thousand. It tilled the 
whole area in Chestnut Street, and spread north 
and south some distance along Sixth Suet. A 
way kept open for carriages in the middie of the 
street, was the only place not closely packed 
with people. I had « stand on the steps of one 
of the houses in Chestnut Street, which, raising 
me above the mass of human heads, enabled me 
to see to advantage. After waiting long hours, 
as it seemed to a boy’s impatience, the carriage 
of the president at length slowly drove up, drawn 
by four beautiful bay horses. It was white, with 
medallion ornaments on the panels, and the liv- 
ery of the servants, as I well remember, white 
turned up with red ; at any rate, a glowing livery ; 
the entire display in equipages at that era, ia our 
country generally, and in Philadelphia in parte 
ular, while the seat of government, being more 
rich and varied than now, though fewer in num- 
ber. Washington got out of his carriage, and 
slowly crossing the pavement, ascended the steps 
of the edifice, upon the upper one of which he 
paused, and warning half round, looked in the di- 
. we scoud 101 & nrtures tatsh 
naw. ene _by everybody. He stood in all 
hi igi te we lao 
; his hair, in itself blanched by time 
powdered to snow whiteness, a dress sword at his 
side, and his hat held in his hand. Thus he 
stood in silence; and what moments these were ! 
Throughout the dense crowd, protound stillness 
reigned. Not a word was heard. It was a feel- 
ng beyond that which yents itself in shouts. 
Every heart was full, In vain would any tongue 
ae epoken. Ail were at gaze in mute admira- 
Se ee rk on ble aonlatis 
nh e seemed as if he stood in 
that pomtnort to gratify the assembled thousands 
with a full view of the father of their country. 
Not 80. He had paused for his secretary, then I 
believe, Mr. Dandridge, or Colonel Lear, who 
got out of the other carriage, a chariot, decorated 
like his own. His secretary, ascending the steps 
handed him a paper, probably a copy of Ae 
speech he was to deliver, when both entered the 
building. Then it was, and not until then, that 
the crowd set up huzzas, loud, 


long 
enthusiastic.” ong and 





Warer-MeLon Morasses.—A man in Rose 
county, Ohio, states that he has made last Rew 
son, from water-melons grown on one acre of 
ground eighteen barrels of syrup, which «old for 
thirty-six cents a gallon, giving $460 forthe acre 
of land and the labor. The process is as ful 

lows: “ Take only the soft part of the melon 

rub it through a wire sieve into a barrel, then 
Strain out the jnice into a copper kettle, just as 
you would cider or maple sugar water, and be 
earefol not to scorch it when nearly done.” 

— —_——— + ‘ 


Howarp Arne vroM —The entertainments 
offered at this place of amusement are so well 
chosen, and admirably produced, that no one can 
be surprised at the complete success which 
crowns the manager's liberal efforts. Mr. Day. 
enport himself is the most versatile and able actor 


Demo ———____.__. 


Hayon’s Harrsicnory.—A musical enrios 








ity is now on exhibition at Vienna—the harpei- 
chord of Haydn. This historical inibaaieas 


was presented to the composer by some 





rhieh 
admirers, and is now to he een at the establish 
ment of M. Levy publisher of music 
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D. D. Owex —David Dale Owen, son 
Robert Owen, and brother of Robert D 
died recently in Indiana. 


of 
ale Owen, 
‘ Deceased was a man 
of considerable scientific 


down by circumstances, and ready to spring | 
into existence whenever the depressing cir- 
cumstances are removed. Men in whom this 


is not so are the exception to the nniversel 


ularly noted as a geologist 


attainments, and partie- 


— eee 


Tue Birer nit —A man in California lately 










rule. Take the senior wrangler from his col- 
lege, and put him down ino a pretty country 
parsonage, and in a few weeks he will take 
kindly to training honeysuckle and climbing 
roses, he wilkfind scope for his mathematics in 
laying out a flower garden, and he will be all 
excitement in planning and carrying out an ever- 
green shrubbery, a primrose bank, a winding 





andertook, on a bet, to bite through six 


plow at 
© 


ye mouthfal, but was stopped by « tin plase 
that some one had placed between ’ 


————_ cme — 

A Verxnax.—The oldest male inha tant of 
Norwich, Ct, is Henry Green, a nave of War 
wick, aged 9* 
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walk, a little stream with atiny waterfall spanned 


Epusncrcs.— The population of “ Auld 
Reekie” is 170,000 souls. 






































WOMAN LN REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 
We resist the strong temptation of quoting 
Scott's famous apostrophe, commencing 


“0, woman, in our hours of ease," 


though peculiarly appropriate to the remarks we 
propose to offer, in the belief that the passage is 
familiar to our readers. In the great dramas of 
the world’s history, in those political convulsions 
which change the face of society and open new 
volames in the records of the race, woman, 
though she appear not on the battle-field, though 
she be not heard in the forum or the senate, yet 
performs a part as important as that enacted by 
the lords of creation. In the “times that try 
Men's souls,” the very heart-strings of woman 
are wrung; the same crisis which develops the 
energy, the daring, and the activity of man, 
brings into relief the devotion, the fortitude, the 
self-sacrificing heroism of woman. And these 
qualities the more demand our respect and admi- 
ration, because they are generally exhibited out 
of the world’s eye, because they look for no re- 
ward, because they seek no stimulus but the si- 
lent applause of conscience. When a man dies 
in the public discharge of his duty, whether in 
the “imminent deadly breach,” or on the scaf- 
fold which he mounts ia the name of liberty, 
glory sheds a halo around his exit; he is sure 
that posterity will remember him. But a woman 
has none of this to excite or stimulate her; she 
knows that History will not stoop to record her 
sufferings, her trials, her unobtrusive deeds. 
How litde is known of the noble acts of the 
glorious women of our Revolution, the mothers, 
the wives, the sisters of heroes! Yet how much 
of the best and purest kind of heroism must 
have existed on our colonial heartastones. Fam- 
ily traditions, files of old letters mouldering here 
and there in immemorial chests, alone preserve 
the interesting record. 

This is true, to a certain extent, of the women 
of other countries. In the great revolutionary 
convalsion of France in the last century, we 
know the part that Madame Roland played ; but 
she was a public character, the wife of a distin- 
guished man, and so mixed up with the doings 
of men, that she could not well escape historical 
notice; but volumes might be filled with the 
records of women of less note, but no less worthy 
of commemoration for their sufferings and hero- 
ism. ‘Ihe historical records of the Reign of 
Terror fill us with horror and disgust, and im- 
press us, in spite of ourselves, with a most 
discouraging idea of human nature; but scat- 
tered through this period are examples of female 
devotedness, tenderness, courage and pity, which 
fill us with ion and gratitude, and again 
reconcile us to our kind. The first movement 
of the women of the French Revolution was a 
petition to the Convention, emanating from fifteen 
or sixteen hundred of them, imploring mercy for 
the victims of revolutionary power. Afterwards, 
when, throughout the land, they were massacred 
or thrown into the most loathsome dungeons, 
there were no perils that the women did not 
brave, no entreaties that they did hot Spare, no 





selves, to save, or at least to see and console the 
objects of their atfections, and when they could 
neither obtain their liberty nor succeed in defend- 
ing them, they voluntarily shared their captivity 
or death. 

Madame Lefort, in one of the western depart- 
ments, fearing for her husband, who was thrown 
into prison as a conspirator, purchased the per- 
mission to visit him in hiscell. At the approach 
of night, she came and induced him to change 
clothes with her, and thus disguised, make his 
way out of prison, leaving her in his place. 
The plan succeeded and the husband escaped. 
The next morning it was discovered that the 
wife had taken his place. The representative of 
the pertod, who visited her in the dungeon, said, 
in a menacing tone: 

“ Wretched woman, what have you done ?” 

“My duty,” was the reply, “and now do 
yours.” 

A similar stratagem was employed at Lyons, 
when that city, compelled to submitto its victors, 
became the theatre of the most barbarous execu- 
tions. One of the inhabitants was about to be 
His wife learned the fact, hastened to 
give him warning, gave him her money and jew- 
els, forced him to retreat, and then put on a suit 
of her husband’s clothes. The murderers made 
their appearance and asked for him; his wife 
presented herself, and was taken before the revo- 
lutionary committee. The mistake was soon 
discovered, and she was interrogated respecting 
her husband. She answered that she had in- 
duced him to flee, and that she gloried in having 
exposed herself to save his life. The horrors of 
the punishment which awaited her in case she 
refused to reveal the road he had taken, were 
depicted. 


seized, 


“Strike when you please,” replied she. “I 
am ready.” 
When told that the interest of the nation 


commanded her to speak, she answered : 

“My country does not command me to out- 
rage nature.” 

M. Daraux, ex-lieutenant-general of the pres- 
iteney of Riom, had been arrested in that town, 
snd was to be transferred to the Conciergerie at 
Paris. He was suffering under the pressure of 
age and intirmity. His wife foresaw the fate 
which awaited him, and wished to share the san- 
guinary sacrifice. There was no warrant of 
arrest against her, but, though free, she sprang 
into the carriage which was carrying prisoners 
from the departments to Paris. On their arrival, 
she was incarcerated with them, and a few months 
afterwards perished on the scatfold beside her 
husband, around whom her arms were tenderly 
thrown. A hundred instances of such self. 
devotion might be readily found. 


+e 





Tus Vatve or Pork —It is estimated that 
the farmers of the West will receive $40,000,000 
for their hog crop, within two months. Ten 
years ago the same number of hogs weuld not 
have brought $18,000,000. 





Britisn Ecos.—During the last fifteen years 
the prodigious number of 1,613,115,459 eggs 
have been imported into the United Kingdom. 








KISSING AN AMAZON. 

There is in Naples, says a writer now foll 
ing Garibaldi’s steps, an immense strong woman, 
about forty years of age, called Donna Marianna, 
but commonly designated—I am unable to tell 
why—as La 8S. Giovannara. 
wineshop, habitually fi 
lower classes, where they drop 
glass of wine, just as a Londoner would take 
his pint of halt-and-half. This woman is the 
great popular tribune of Naples. On those days 
when the city was greatly agitated, the masses 
implicitly followed her guid On Garibal- 
di’s arrival she at once presented herself to him, 
and was most cordially received, because Gari- 
baldi especially likes and trusts the rough chil- 
dren of the people, such as S. Giovannara and 
the like. She often goes to the camp, and some 
six evenings ago, when at Caserta, there hap- 
pened to be there about thirty persons, amongst 
them individuals of high rank, who were waiting 
to have interviews with Garibaldi. He was not 
in the best possible humor on the occasion. He 
had been pestered with the ministerial squabbles, 
and did not wish to see any one; but on being 
informed that S. Giovannara was in the ante- 
chamber, he said she alone might come in. The 
strong, stalwart woman entered. Garibaldi first 
asked her how she was, and then, in the presence 
ot Generals Turr, Bixio, and many other officers, 
he said to her, “Now give me a kiss.” She 
gave him one, and then said she would like to 
have another, and having obtained that the in- 
terview terminated. She does not dress with the 
least elegance, but merely after the usual fashion 
of her class. A dark cotton gown, a large dark 
shaw! with red flowers, and nothing on her head. 
By her side she carrfs two revolvers and a dag- 
ger. She walks very gently and speaks very 
little. She has a severe, but self-satistied expres- 
sion. She has, in short, the air of a person of 
importance. When she shakes hands with you 
at parting, she seems to look you through and 
through, and nods, as much as to say, we under- 
stand one another. In ¢ q , therefore, 
of her character and position, while all other 
women in Naples have been debarred the right of 
voting, an exception has been made in favor of 
Donna Marianna, and she has deposited her 
“si” inthe urn along with Pocrio, Spaventa, 
Coppelli, and other distinguished N li 
politicians. 





i by many of the 
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HOW TO FINISH ROOMS. 

Bayard Taylor’s opinion on this subject is 
thus expressed in the Independent: “For the 
finishing of rooms there is nothing equal to 
the native wood, simply oiled to develop the 
beauty of the grain. Lven the commonest pine, 
treated in this way, has a warmth and lustre, be- 
side which the dreary white paint, so com- 
mon even in the best of houses, looks dull and 
dead. Nothing gives a house such a cold, un- 
comfortable air as white paint and plaster. This 
color is fit only for the tropics. Our cheap, com- 
mon woods ping ta MSRP ua Variety OF 
exquisite tints and fibrous patterns, which until 
recently have been wholly disregarded in build- 
ing. Even in furniture we are just beginning to 
discover how much more chaste and elegant are 
oak and walnut than mahogany. The beauty of 
a room is as dependent upon the harmony of its 
coloring as that of a picture. Some of the ug- 
liest and most disagreeable apartments I have 
ever seen were just those which contained the 
most expensive furniture and decorations. My 
experience shows that a room finished with the 
best seasoned oak or walnut, costs actually less 
than one finished with pine, painted and grained 
in imitation of those woods. ‘Two verandahs of 
yellow pine, treated to two coats of boiled oil, 
have a richness and beauty of color beyond the 
reach of pigment; and my only regret connected 
with the house is, that I was persuaded by the 

i of mechanics, to use any paint 





at all.” 


MILLIE ASHTON: 
THE FORGER’S BRIDE. 
A LIFE STORY. 





» HUNTER. 


This is one of the most startling stories of real 
lite which Major Hunter has written, and will 
compare with any we have pubiished for a long 
time for plot and vivid interest. We shall com- 
mence it iu our next week’s number, and illustrate 
it by choice original designs by Champney. 





Mimic AND REAL Deatu.—Levi Durrin, 
formerly of Davenport, Iowa, hearing that the 
Pike’s Peak vigilance committee were after him 
for stealing mules, got some comrades to lay him 
out after the manner of a corpse. One of the 
vigilance boys was left to watch the corpse at a 
convenient place, to see whether it was a ruse or 
not, and soon the corpse took to its legs. He 
was then arrested and hung. 





Examixe 17.—We are now publishing in The 
Welcome Guest the best series of original stories 
ever issued in a weekly journal. Each number 
is complete in itself, and may be had for Four 
Cents per copy at any periodical depot. It is the 
largest literary journal in America. 

~~ 

Deatn or a Veteran.—William Hudson, 
ninety-three years of age, who took Sir John 
Moore's spurs from his feet after he had fallen 
at the battle of Corunna, and was one of the six 
who helped to bury him, died at South Shields, 
England, last month. 





Tue Bretoyxe Cow.—The Bretonne cow 
imported into England from Brittany, France, is 
thus described—three feet high, two years of age, 
and promises milk equal to an Alderney. 





Recret.—A woman often thinks she is re- 


gretting the lover, while she is only regretting 


the love. 
~-——o— + 
Po.itexess.—Lord Chatham calls politeness 
benevolence in tritles. 








She keeps a little | 


in and have their | 


} 





OTHE FLAG OF OUR 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
ile the sun shines, candies are despised, 
y are welcome at night. 

One hundred thousand Chinamen have com- 
mitted suicide for fear of the rebels, 

Sorrows are the shadows of past joys, as every 
light has its dark. 

The people of Dublin, Ireland, propose a tes- 
timonial for the captain of the Minnie Schiffer. 

Those who shun society are either very strong 
or very weak. 

A live eel was seen to fall ina shower at 
Bristol, R. 1, lately. 

The brightest dreamers often awaken to the 
darkest realities. 

A wife’s farewell to her husband every morn- 
ing is “buy, buy,” they say. 

Advices from Arizona mention discoveries of 
new gold mines near Pino Alto. 

Hope may bud beneath clouds, but it blossoms 
only in the sunshine. 

The selectmen of Holland, in this State, pro- 
nounce the cattle disease a humbug. 

Cover a fool with gold, and he will certainly 
pass current. 

Goodwin’s Menagerie should be visited by 
every lover of natural history, t 

Low as the grave is you cannot climb high 
enough to see beyond it. 

Dr. Coggswell has sent to Trinity College, 
Hartford, Ct., a set of rare and valaable books. 

When you cannot see both ends the middle is 
uncertain. 

The sponge gathered at Key West, Florida, 
last year, realized $72,000. 

“ Awful” Gardner, of New York, has re- 
formed 1500 persons in eighteen months. 

Although the densest of all principles, truth 
is the most transparent. 

Those who jump at conclusions are apt to fall 
upon uncertainties. 

A lapdog of the King Charles species was 
lately sold in Lon’on for $2600. 

Weep for love, but never for anger; a cold 
rain will never bring flowers. 

You must tell some men a great deal to teach 
them a very litiue. 

Fortune may find a pot, but your own industry 
must make it boii. 

He who falls twice on the same spot is weak 
in his head as well as his heels. 





YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 

The public will be gratified to learn that the 
novel experiment of the Yale agricultural lec- 
tures of last winter was so successful as to induce 
its repetition this winter on a more complete 
scale. The course will commence February 5th, 
and continue through the month. ‘These lec- 
tures, which are of great value to the whole 
country, and worthy the attention of every cul- 
tivator, are given under the auspices of the Yale 
Scientific School, or scientitic department of 
Yale College, as a supplement to its newly- 
instituted course of practical collegiate education, 
and. foe sha bn =P ey ttt Neen, A 
new and important feasyre of this course will be 
its complete illustration by specimens, drawings, 
models and animals. Life-sized paintings of 
groups from celebrated herds will be included in 
these illustrations. Th, lectures on training 
and breaking horses are to be accompanied by 
practical illasirations. The lecturers of last 
year will take part in the course, and other emi- 
nent names, with a variety of new subjects, will 
be added to the list. The expenses of the course 
are provided tor in part by subscription. ‘The 
lectures are under the direction of Professor John 
A. Porter, who may be addressed for further in- 
formation at New Haven, Ct. 





OxyGeNnateD Bitrrers.—Dyspepsia is ever 
among us, causing much physical and mental 
sutfering, but all should know that there is ever 
at hand a sure relief, a perfect and long-tried 
specific, in the well-known Oxygenated Bitters. 
One bottle of this article will perform wonders 
upon the system of the sufferer, affording relief 
at once. The Bitters contain no spirits, or alco- 
hol, but are prepared upon scientific, chemical 
principles, bracing and restoring the digestive 
organs, but causing no reaction. S. W. Fowle 
& Co., of this city, are the proprietors, but the 
Bitters can be had of all druggists. 





Appces FOR Breakrast.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health recommends apples as a healthful article 
of food, and says that if taken freely at break- 
fast, with coarse bread and butter, without meat 
or flesh of any kind, they have an admirable effect 
on the general system, often removing constipa- 
tion, correcting acidities and cooling off febrile 
conditi more effe lly than the most ap- 
proved medicine. 








Criaim ror Damaces.—St. Louis is a great 
place for damage suits. A man’s wife lately fell 
from a porch and injured herself. Her husband 
immediately instituted legal proceedings against 
their landlord for damages to the amount of 
$5000, because he failed to have the porch made 
strong enough to bear 110 pounds weight. 





Burstixe a Guy.—A few evenings since, 
some young men in Skowhegan, Me., trying to 
fire a gun made of a piece of old mill gear 
weighing 200 pounds, the “ mashine”’ burst with 
such violence that halt of the fragments cannot 
be found, but singularly no one was hart. 


oe 








Fata Case or Crixoting.—Lucy Sarah 
Tilling, a young woman in London, afier some 
disagreement with her sweetheart, hung herself 
with her crinoline, which she passed over the 
jack-towel roiler of the kitchen door. 





A TerriBLe Case.—A lady in Belleville, 
Canada West, lately had five cancers cut from 








ing soft or distilled water 
will, it is t the premature falling off 


of the hair. 





Haut Hare !—Nearly 1,000,000,000 tumblers 
of ale are drank annually in London. 





Foreign Mtems. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
says that the dissolution of the pope's army was 
inevitable. He will then have left only a simple 
guard of 3000 men. 

A priest was horrified in Hungary, recently, 
by @ peasant, who wanted bis child to be chris. 
tened Garibaldi. The name was exchanged for 
Francis Joseph. 

Some idea of the commerce of London may 
be formed from the fact that two hundred and 
forty-eight vesvels—a total of more than 52,000 
tons—arrived there in one day. 

Jules Gerard, the African lion-killer, won the 
emperor's prize, a fowling piece worth eleven 
thousand francs, at the “ Tir National,” at 
Vnicennes. The grand prize of honor of ten 
thousand francs was won by a Belgian. 

As an event in the art history of the centggy, 
should be mentioned the completed erectioliet 
Marochetti’s noble equestrian statue of Richard 
Cour de Lion. It is beyond all comparison the 
hoblest equestrian statue in London. 

Four steamers are supposed to have been lost, 
with all on board, in the North Sea, between Eng- 
land and Norway and Denmark, in the great 
storm of the 3d and 4th of October. About a 
eT men and $750,000 is the aggregate 
joss. 

On December 19, Messrs. Pattock & Simpson, 
of London, will offer for sale eighty letters and 

ms, in the orginal autograph of Robert 
3urns, including the first sketch, hot from the 
poet's brain, of “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
led,”’ and the originals of several other of his 
most popular songs and poems. 

A locomotive engine is a strange kind of pul- 
pit, yet such a pulpit was improvised in England 
the other day, the preacher being the Bishop of 
London, and the congregation 2000 of the work- 
men of Midland Railway, and the church the 
Derby railway station. The sermon was 
preached by the request of the workmen, who 
heard of his lordship’s presence in Derby. 

A letter from Sebastopol states that accidents 
still occasionally occur in the environs of that 
place, from shells which did not explode when 
fired during the siege. Quite recently two Rus- 
sian travellers, named Motkotf and Ivanoff, found 
a percussion shell near a ruined bastion, One 
of them having taken it up, in throwing it down 
again, caused it to explode. Ivanoff was killed 
on the spot, and Molkoffso seriously injured that 
his life was despaired of. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Friendship—often talked of, but seldom seen. 

Ink is a caustic which burns oftenest the fin- 
gers of those who use it. 

Passion without principle is a two-edged sword 
without a handle—it cuts the wielder. 

If a rich man wishes to live in health, wrote 
Sir W. Templo, he must live like a poor man. 

It is a truth not often realized that men must 
be already wise in order to love wisdom. 

The misery of idleness is nearly as manifest in 
bigh life as in the rags and filth of extreme 
poverty. 

It isa deal better to say less than half 
what you think, than to think only half what you 
say. 


’Tis little troubles that wear the heart out. 
It is easier to throw a bomb-shell a mile than a 
feather—even with artillery. 
nef Yh OHA He LHR AF much vt the man- 
tained them. 

To tell your secrets is generally folly, but that 
folly is without guilt ; to communicate those with 
which you are entrusted is always treachery for 
the most part combined with folly. 

A jolly farmer returning home in his own 
wagon, after delivering a load of corn, is a more 
certain sign of national prosperity, than a noble- 
man riding ia his chariot to the opera or the 
playhouse. 

He who is passionate and hasty is generally 
honest. It is your old, dissembling hypocrite of 
whom youshould beware. There’s no deception 
in a bull dog. It is only the cur that sneaks up 
and bites you when your back is turned. 

Practice does not always make perfect. Cur- 
ran, when told by his physician that he seemed 
to cough with more difticulty, replied, “ ‘That 
is odd enough, for 1 have been practising all 
night.” 

There is nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
household on which Christian love forever smiles, 
and where religion walks, a counsellor and a 
friend. No cioud can darken it, for its twin stars 
are centred in the soul, No storms can make it 
tremble, for it has a heavenly support and a 
heavenly anchor. 


—— —- 


“Boker's Budget. 


What five letters form a sentence of forgive- 
ness? IX QZU. 

What is the greatest virtue in a sea captain? 
Wrecklessness. 

Victims of faro-banks must allow that gam- 
blers have very win-some ways. 

The only share that love has in most fashion- 
able marriages is their Cujid-ity. 

Why is anything reconsidered accounted 
“profitable ?”’ Because it is considered a-gain, 

Why is a French franc of no value compared 
with an English shilling? Because it is worth- 
less. 

“ Although you count yourself a brighter fel- 
low than Lam, yet I can come reand you,” as 
the earth said to the sun. 

Beauties generally die old maids. They set 
such a value on themselves, that they don't find 
a purchaser until the market is closed. 





“ A retainer at the bar,” as the boy said, when 
caught by a dog, just ashe was about to climb on 
the orchard fence. 

Whatis the ditterence between an accepted and 
a rejected lover‘ ‘The one kisses bis missus, and 
the other misses his kisses. 

What weapon does a young lady resemble 
whose acquaintance pass her without noticing 
her? A cut-lass. 

They make sandwiches in Australia by putting 
a piece of leather between two shingles. The 
proce depends on the supply of oid boots. 

Who were the first newspaper subscribers 
mentioned iu Seripturet Cain and Joshua, fur 
Cain took A-Beil’s Life, and Joshua ordered the 
Sun. 

“T’d just like to see you,’’ as the blind man 
said to the policeman when he told hin he 
would take bim to the stauon-house if he did not 
move on, 

The familiar question, “How do you get 
along ?” becomes in England, “ How do yon get 
on?” and, strangely enongh, in Scotland, “ H 
do you get erlways ?"" 

Lainb one wanted to demonstrate, after 
the manner of Swifi, that the Man-t-chou Tartars 
were cannibals, and that the Chinese were identi- 
cal with the Celtes (sell teas) 

“Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow to a 
noisy lad, “what are vou hollering for when I 
goby?’ “Humph,” retorned the boy, “ what 
are you going by for when | am hollering 1” 


ow 


night 





®uill and Srissors. 

The high price of rent in Paris has determined 
the French government to encourage the bail! 
ing of dwellings for the workmen at some dis 
tance from the city. Each workman will have 
his smal! tenement for his own cspectal use, the 
large garden in the midet being alone the com 
mon property of all; baths, wash-houses, ovens, 
and drying grounds to be provided outside the 
squares occupied by the dwelling- houses 

A grain thief was detected at Pitsburg, Ia, 
the other day, by means of some hens, who fol 
lowed a trail of scattered grain from the railroad 
depot, where it was stolen, to the house of the 
thief. The movements of the fowls were 
watched, and on searching the man's house the 
stolen grain was found and recovered. The man 
was arrested. 

The finny population of Lake Champlain is 
fast increasing wo or three years ago the 
smelt made its appearance in these waters, and 
has since been caught in quantities ; and now the 
black bass, a fish heventare by no means abun 
dant in the bay, is daily cangtt from the break- 
water in considerable numbers 

Captain Travis, the celebrated marksman, in 
order to test the truth of the assertion that the 
hide of a rhinoceros will resist a ballet, shot at 
the specimen of this pachyderm, on exhibition in 
Memphis, recently. The bullet fell to the ground, 
flattened by contact with the thick skin. The 

| animal did not even move when struck, 

A boy about eleven years of age, son of John 
| Virt, of Macomb, New York, was recently pun- 
| ished by his mother for some fault. Deeming 
his punishment unjust, he started for the woods, 
telling his mother it was the last time sre would 
| see him alive. Ile then made a rope of some 

basswood bark, and hung himself fiom a tree. 

A Bible was recently sold at an auction in 
France, which had been presented by a noble- 
man to a deceased actress. The purchaser 
| turned over the leaves and found scattered here 
and there $3000, which the actress had never dia- 
covered. Her heirs have commenced a suit to 
recover the money. 

Mr. Hart, the eminent sculptor, has been com- 
missioned by a committee of the citizens of 
Louisville to execute a statue of Henry Clay, 
which shall be placed in the rotauda of the court 


house. Mr, Hart starts for Florence soon to un- 
dertake the work. He estimates its cost at 
$10,000. 


Lewis Cass, Jr., late United States Minister 
at Rome, has returned to his old home in De- 
troit, His health, some time ago, compelled him 
to relinquish public life, since which he has been 
travelling in Switzerland, and other parts of con- 
tinental Europe. 

A gentleman who has lately been in New York, 
selling a valuable collection of pictures from 
Italy, is discovered, since his* departure, to be 
Captain de Rohan, of Garibaldi’s army, and it is 
believed that the pictares were Garibaldi’s private 
property, sacriticed to the Italian cause. 

Late advices from Europe state that Chevalier 
Bunsen, the illustrious German savant, states- 
man, diplomatist, linguist, critic, philosopher, 
theologian, is extremely ill; so much so that 
there is little or no hope that his valuable lite 
will be prolonged. 

The year 1861 will be the first of the 660th 
Olympiad. There will be an annular eclipse of 
the sun on the 11th of January, another on the 
7th of July, and a total eclipse on the 3ist of 
December. There will also be a — eclipse 
of the moon on the 17th of December. 

The salt well at Saginaw City, Michigan, has 
reached the depth of 510 feet. A heavy current 


— 


- “ge Ane ge pale met ——-ahae ter thar 
top with great force. It is thought that a copper 
vein has discovered at the bottom of the 
shaft, 


It is said that the health of Mrs. Fremont has 
ot i d in her in home in Califor~ 
nia, and that she has been obliged to remove to a 
residence near San Francisco, where the air is 
less keen. 

The complete census of Indiana returns a 
population of 1,347,120. The census of 1850 
returned 990,258, being an increase in ten years 
of 356,862. 

It has been found that waves or aystems of 
lines of equal barometric preasure, have passed 
over very large portions of the globe at the same 
time. 

In 1552, during the reign of Edward VL, 
books of astronomy and geometry were destroyed, 
as being infected with magic. 

There is a certain tree in India, the wood of 
which is held in such veneration, that every Bur- 
man house has a beam of it, 

A brother of Charles Dickens is employed in 
the land office of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
He does a fittle in the literary line. 

Oftentimes the ‘fastest’ young women are 
the most easily overtaken by the galloping 
consumption. 








Rlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George W. Riige- 
way to Miss Frances B. Davis. 

Py Kev. James Healey, Mr. Edward B. Gilman to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Roddan. 

y Kev. E. T. Taylor, Mr. William P. Clark to Miss 

Annie G Mead 

By Rev. WR. Nicholson, A. Ruppaner, M. D., to Mise 
Susie H. Mower 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr George & Johnson to Mre 
Harriet M Buchanan. 

By Kev. Dr Eddy, Mr. Edwip R. Timeon to Miss Susan 
B. Learned 

By Kev. D. McGill, Mr Neill Macrea to Miss Charlotte 


le 

By Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. W. B. Hooper to Miss Lizzie 
Bb. Holmes 

By Kev. D. F. Goddard. Hon. Warren Preston to Mra. 
Sarah ©. Civley. 

By Rev Dr Murdock, Mr. Thomas Farrell to Mics 
Catherine Whalen 
| At Kast Bortou. by Rev. Samuel Tupper, Mr. James 

Davis to Mise E izabeth Powell 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Charles A. Skinner, Mr 
Francis V. B. Kero to Mies Mary Eo Wheelock 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Dr Hail, Mr. Duvid Serymgeoor 
to Mre. Lizaie Ilohwes 

At Roxbury, by Her, F. H. Newhall, Mr. William H 
Raddin to Mixes Anna Stocker 

At Somerville. by Rev. Dr, Bilis. Mr. J. Poster Clark to 
Miss Martha B. Cotter 

At Newburyport by Rev Mr Spalding, Mr. Levi L 
Koights to Mise Lois Jane Marden 


| Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Bante Fiske. 92° Mr Willem (Cal 
| lender. 77, Mr. Artemas Felton, 70; Mr. Loamai Batley, 
fe, Mere. Mary Webster, 79, Mre Wilhelmine Sehim 
ming. 87 
At West Cambridge, Mr. Charles A. Orane, [4 
At Chelvea, Mire Mary C Gould. 22 
At Charlestown, Miss Bllen KR. Ballon, 9 
At Bast Cambridge, Mr. Henry A. Arnold 
At New Bedford. Mra. Khods B. Bates, 47 
» Hathaway, 
At Newbury port, Mr Stephen Little, 
At West Andover, Mr J H. Rotinson, Zi 
At Sudbary, Captain Wiliam Kice, 74 
At Watertown r Charles W. #pauiding 
At Wobero. Mr William Purness, 64 
At Salem Mr. Firmin Ot 74, Mre Leey 
At Helfieton, Mr tema L Piimpton, 4 * 
At Hopkintem, Mr. Ava Haven, | 
At North Cambridge, Mr. John Eaton, 21 
At Weetport, Mra. Neney Triop. 7% 
At Nortubore’. Mr Samuel Kicharteon 
At Manchester Profecsor Jedediah Oot hb MD. ® 
At Worcester. Mrs Ontheripe Tole 44; Mer ise A 
Nason, 4% 
At Beverly Mr W Everett betes 2% 
At Beie-ertown, Mr Nathan Deight. #8. 
At Medfield Mr Wiliam P #eee:) 2 
At Barnstable, Mr “ilhem D Lewis, 47 


At Wreetham, Mr Polieys, Z7. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union| 
BABIE NELL. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 


Under the arching boughs so green, 
Under the willow’s shade, 
Under the sod where grasses grow, 
Sweet babie Nell is laid!— 
Darling babie Neil! 


Never the pensive, dreamy eyes 
Will look up into ours: 
So like were they to summer skies, 
Or wildwood, azure flowers! 
Angel babie Nell! 


© babie Nell, in paradise, 
Among the angel band, 
Be thou the beacon to our eyes, 
So we may reach that land! 
Blessed babie Nell! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HEIR OF HOMEWOOD. 


BY MRS. A. L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“Tuere, mother, that’s the last time I shall 
ever take them out. Robert must go to-morrow. 
I do not dare to trust myself in the boat with 
that insolent fellow again, for nothing but the 
presence of the ladies prevented my pitching him 
over to-day.” 

Mrs. Stevens laid down her work and went to 
the side of her impetuous boy, whose flushed 
and agitated features were hidden in his hands. 
Her cheek grew a shade paler, her hand had a 
slight tremor, and the tone was peculiar in which 
she asked : 

“What is the trouble, Walter, dear?” as if she 
could very well have answered her own question. 

For many minutes both kept silence, but as the 
“loving mother hand” hed his disordered 
hair, lingering with a fond, soft touch on each 
glossy curl, the fierce fire in the boy’s heart was 
quenched in tears. 

“ You are overwearied, Walter dear; the care 
of the boat is too much for you this warm weath- 
er; let me make you comfortable here on the sofa 
for an hour or two, and you will feel refreshed 
and better presently.” 

Nothing could have been pleasanter than Mrs. 
Stevens’s cottage parlor in summer time, with its 
handsome, old-fashioned furniture, the birds and 
books, the beautiful English roses wreathing the 
one deep window, and filling the air with per- 
fume, and the glorious bay view where the eye 
wandered from the white beach and glittering 
sheltered waters, far out beyond the promontory 
where the great waves dashed ceaselessly on 
black, dangerous-looking rocks. It was a lovely 
spot to dwell on, the sheltered side of that green 
hill; but the sad-hearted mother was not think- 
ing of the beauties of her home just now. Vari- 
ous painful thoughts were filling her mind, and 
while she sat so still, watching the sleeper at her 
side, a whirl of busy plans was passing through 
her brain. 

ne took no heed ot the passing hours, nor 


once moved her eyes from that loved face, until 
the bright glare of the setting sun, entering the 
window and the sound of approaching footsteps 
recalled her wandering thoughts. Rising hastily, 
she met a tall and stately stranger in the vine- 
covered porch, who, removing his hat with an 
air of profound respect, asked for her son. 

“I have just heard from my daughter of the 
shameful treatment your son met with this morn- 
ing, madam ; it would not have happened had I 
been presént, and I feel it my duty to apologize. 
A party of friends have just arrived with me, 
and if he will assist us in getting up a moonlight 
excursion this evening, I trust we shall be able to 
efface the remembrance of this morning’s un- 
pleasantness from his mind.” 

“My son is within, sir. I think it quite prob- 
able he will go with you.” 

Walter came to meet them, aroused by the 
strange voice. At the first glance the stranger 
started visibly, and when the lad spoke, appeared 
to lose his self. d pletely, gazing from 
mother to son and back again quite bewildered. 
Mrs. Stevens could not endute that questioning 
glance, and walked to the window to hide her 
confusion ; but Walter, all unconscious of wrong, 
began to speak of his boat, and willingly con- 
sented to take out the party proposed. 

“My little girl has told you all about her papa, 
she says, and I feel the deepest gratitude for your 
care of her; it has materially aided in the im- 
provement I see in her health, and while I remain 
here, remember that the Seabird and her young 
commander are always engaged. This is a 
lovely spot,” he added, walking to the window, 
and gazing with an appreciative eye on the 
splendid prospect. “It must be very dear to 
you, madam ?” 

“Tt is dear to me as Walter’s birthplace,” said 
Mrs. Stevens. 

“Then you have not always lived here ?”’ 

“No.” And again she had to turn away from 
that penetrating eye which seemed to read her 
soul. 

The stranger once more turned to Walter, but 
with an air that said plainly he would ask more 
questions if he had dared, the plan for the eve- 
ning was fully arranged, and he took his leave. 

“Who is that, Walter ?” 

“Why, mother, how pale and faint you look! 
what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing, nothing whatever. 
answer my question?” 

It was Walter’s turn to look confused. “It is 
Sir Richard Hamilton, the father of that little 
girl with Colonel Trayers’s family.” 

“And what did young Travers say to you this 
morning to make you so angry ?” 

“©O, nothing. I don’t want to think any more 
about it; don’t ask me, please, mother.” 

Mrag Stevens unclasped the caressing arms 
from her,neck, and looked into that handsome, 
agitated face with strange earnestness. 

“ T insist on your telling me, Walter ; no mat- 
ter what it was, it will not hurt my feelings.” 

“ Mother, I cannot tell you. I would have told 
you long ago if I had dared, for this is not tho 
first time I have been insulted so, but I can bear 


Pd 








But you do not 


it. 
“ He said I had no husband, did he not?’ 





“ Mother, he did.” 

“ Walter, my boy, tell him he lies! You have 
no need to blush for your mother, your birth was 
free from shame as his own. Never let these 
idle speeches give you one moment's unhappiness 
again, and the time may come when all these 
sorrowful days will be repaid to us. And now 
don’t ask me any more questions, for I see your 
curiosity is all aroused, but let us settle our 
minds to every-day affairs, and prepare for your 
going this evening.” 

How gladly the boy would have learned more, 
his mother well understood ; but he obeyed her 
implicitly, trusting to her promise that the time 
would come when she would tell him all, and 
whatever the mystery, there was inexpressible 

rt in knowing that there was no disgrace. 

disgrace!” Blessed thought, in spite of his 
inborn pride this one horror bad always crushed 
him. 

On leaving the cottage, Sir Richard hastened 
down the winding clitf road to the hotel where 
he had left his party, his mind full of strange 
thoughts which he was eager to disclose. A 
beautiful little girl met him on the piazza of the 
Bay-View House, whose small and ill furnished 
rooms were suggestive of anything but comfort, 
and her eager inquiries showed how deeply her 
youthful feelings were interested. 

“Tt is all right, darling; your young sailor 
bears no malice, and has promised to go with us 
this evening. Run about now and amuse your- 
self here while I go in and see Aunt Maria.” 

“Papa and Aunt Maria do not want me, Mr. 
Villiars and Cousin Emily send me away, Mrs. 
Travers says I make her head ache, Albert Trav- 
ers does nothing but tease me when he is pleas- 
ant, and frighten me, he is so wicked, when he is 
cross, and nobody seems to want me near them, 
only Walter—poor Walter! How cruel it was 
of that bad Albert to say such things this morn- 
ing. Iam glad he is not going with us to-night.” 
And then the little lonely child went down among 
the flowers in the old-fashioned garden. 

A pale but very lovely lady rose to meet Sir 
Richard as he entered the long, low parlor; he 
held her hand in his, and led her to a seat. 

“ Maria, something very strange has happened 
since I went out.” 

“ What is it, Richard? I could see it in your 
face as you came down the street.” And by the 
light in her beautiful eyes it was easy to see how 
interested she was in all that he said or did. 

“T have just seen a lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen, who so exactly resembles Walter at that 
age, that for a I was pletely over- 
come; every action, the sound of his voice, even 
that peculiar change of color with every emotion, 
and to crown all, his name is Walter. Maria, I 
don’t know what to think. If I did not know 
Walter so thoroughly, was not so perfectly con- 
vinced of his integrity, sound principles and un- 
tarnished honor, I should certainly imagine all 
sorts of queer things, but it is impossible.”’ 

“Of course it is impossible. Walter is te 


and_if ha hoa «~~ 2--— - 
bon MO ooald ‘moe most certainly have made 


the object of it of E d. Not 
like poor me, who was always under papa’s 
control.”” And she sighed faintly, as if the 
recollection was anything but a happy one. 

“ One thing is certain,” said Sir Richard, “I 
will find out more about that boy, he interests me 
strangely.” 

“ He interests Adela too,” said “the lady, with 
a smile; “she is never weary of praising him. 
I feel quite anxious to see this counterpart of my 
brother; he must be very handsome indeed, to 
look as Walter did at seventeen.” 

“He is handsome, exceedingly handsome,” 
said the gentleman, with enthusiasm ; “ but here 
is the boat, you shall judge for yourself, now.” 

In five minutes the party were at the beach, 
where Walter Stevens with his assistant, Robert, 








-an old, experienced sailor, was waiting to re- 


ceive them on board the Seabird, the swiftest, 
safest and best sail boat within a hundred miles. 

Mr. Villiars and “ Cousin Emily,” the latter 
a niece of Sir Richard’s late wife, went first, Sir 
Richard himself aided the steps of his lady love, 
and could not feel grateful enough to Walter for 
the agitation he caused her, it was such an ad- 
mirable excuse for affectionate attentions. Lit- 
tle Adela came last, and with a strange thrill of 
delight the young sailor aided her steps, she was 
so fair and gentle, so different from the village 
girls. 

Once out upon the bay, and Mrs. Osborn and 
Sir Richard had every opportunity to criticise 
Walter, and speculate upon the strange likeness 
he bore to one they both loved, a likeness so 
strong that even the sister dare hardly say it was 
®. coincidence. 

“ You know we never were separated but that 
one year, when I was at school in Paris,” she said, 
“and then he never failed to write every week, 
telling me all his troubles, and in fact all through 
life I have known his every thought.” But not 
even to a beloved sister was Walter Travers’s 
heart fully opened. 

The sail was delightful ; numerous other boats 
were out enjoying the moonlight, some with 
sweet music sounding over the water, some with 
parties of gay singers. It was the hour for sen- 
timent, and more than one anxious lover im- 
proved the opportunity, trusting to the charm of 
the moonlight to aid in giving him a favorable 
response. 

Walter told Adela stories of the sea, with 
which he had been familiar all his life, wonderful, 
stirring tales which made her hold her breath, 
and grasp his arm with fear. Very softly he 
took the little waxen fingers in his own, the 
childish clasp so trusting, causing his cheek to 
burn and his heart to throb. No one ever knew 
the thoughts that came to Walter on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night; sitting in the moonlight 
with that trembling little hand in his, he could 
not have spoken them himself, but they were as- 
piring, ambitious hopes, and they madea man of 
him from that hour. 

“ Master Walter, that fellow seems determined 
to run us down,” cried old Robert, suddenly. 
“I have been watching him, and he is up to 
mischief.” 

The warning came too late, the strange boat, 
evidently with a design, bore down upon them, 








striking near the stern, and instantly passing 
them. Cousin Emily’s shrieks had ai 

the notice of several boats, and help was 

but not until all hands had been for several 
minutes in the water, and little Adela danger- 
ously exhausted. At the moment of striking 


Walter had caught her in his arms, and death | 


alone would have loosened that clasp, but the | 
sudden immersion, the cold and the fright, were | 


too much for the delicate child, and she lay in 


Walter’s arms in a swoon so like death that the | 
faint beating of her heart could scarcely convince | 


him that she still lived. 
To the astonishment of all but Walter, the 


heavy boat which had occasioned the catastro- | 
phe was manned bs one sailor only, and his pas- | 
senger was Albert Travers. The young man’s | 
apologies were apparently so earnest, his alarm | 
so unfeigned, and his indignation at the sailor’s | 


stupidity so dangerous to that individual's lite 
and limbs, that Sir Richard felt obliged at least 
in words to acquit him of blame, but when he 
would take the child he sternly bade him “sit 
still, and not endanger them a second time.” 

This accident put a stop to all boating for 
Walter and Adela, as the child continued ill for 
many weeks, and had to be removed from the 
noise of the hotel, to Mrs. Stevens’s quiet cot- 
tage, whither her father, Mrs. Osborn and Miss 
Emily also went. ‘This latter lady was striving 
hard to win the heir of “all the Travers prop- 
erty ;” “ for you must see,” she wrote to a married 
sister, “how much greater catch he is than Vil- 
liars, who only comes in for his father’s estates, 
while Albert will inherit all his rich Uncle Wal- 
ter’s fortune, which is aprincely income of itself. 
I would not think of him at all if it were not for 
that, but you know Walter Travers will never 
marry now. By the way, I wish Harry would 
find out exactly what the yearly rental of the 
Homewood property is, I want to be quite cer- 
tain about everything.” 

Miss Emily so occupied young Travers’s time 
that Walter had many precious hours of Adela’s 
sweet companionship, sitting by her sofa and tell- 
ing her sea stories when she was ill, carrying her 
to the garden when thesun shone, and collecting 
wonderful treasures of curious shells and stones, 
and daily learning to love the little creature more 
fervently. 

Miss Emily and Albert Travers left the bay 
“engaged.” Sir Richard and Mrs. Osborn also 
had renewed a youthful engagement once broken 
by a stern father’s command, and Walter in his 
own mind had resolved that Adela should one 
day be his. 

On bidding farewell tothe kind inmates of the 
cottage, the child kissed Mrs. Stevens earnestly, 
then throwing herself into Walter’s arms cried 
bitterly. 

“God bless you, my boy! I shall never for- 
get that I owe her life to your presence of mind. 
If I can ever do anything for you only let me 
know it.” 

Mrs. Osborn pressed the young man’s hand ; 
- << en Ow CERO CUU tne « epee oe soe 
“If money or influenge can at any time aid 
you, let me know, I have both. You too may 
need a friend, dear madam, I know from expe- 

rience how lonely a widow is at times.” 

Mrs. Stevens blushgd painfully. “Tam nota 
widow.” Then as the color faded from her 
cheek, leaving her deathly white, she added, “I 
have not seen my husband for many years, yet I 
know that he is alive.” 

“My last hope is dead,” said Mrs. Osborn, 
when she and Sir Richard were next aloue. “I 
had some lingering idea that he might be Walter’s 
son in spite of all I know to the contrary, but to 
hear her speak of her husband has pletely 
dispelled the illusion, I would that he had such 
a boy, if only to prevent that wretched Albert 
from being master of Homewood.” 





“I can truly congratulate you this time, my 
dear sister; your improved looks alone would 
tell me that you are happy.” And the earnest 
tone brought tears to her bright eyes. 

Walter Travers had just returned from a long 
sojourn in foreign lands—he came to spend 
Christmas in England—his only sister had been 
the wife of Sir Richard Hamilton just one 
month. To his partial eyes she had never looked 
so beautiful as he now saw her, splendidly 
dressed in velvet and lace, and glittering with 
diamonds, the light of love dancing in her eyes, 
blooming cheeks and smiling lips. 

“ Truly, darling, some good fairy must have 
renewed your youth; common mortals do not 
have the gift of unfading beauty.” 

“Dear Walter, think how my youth was 
clouded, what a wretched existence I dragged 
out as Mr. Osborn’s wife, anddo not grudge me 
my happiness.” 

“Not if it were threefold what itis! You and 
Richard are now rewarded for the cruel sufferings 
of other days, though some suffer and are never 
rewarded,” he added, with a bitter tone. 

“ How unfortanate that I should be obliged to 
go out to-night, when I have so much to say to 
you, but we must not disappoint Lady L——. 
One thing though I must tell you before I go— 
we had quite an adventure down at C Bay 
last summer, where Sir Richard was advised to 
take Adela. We found a boy living there with 
his mother who so remarkably resembled you 
that I was quite overcome on first beholding him. 
The likeness was quite startling; Richard and 
brother William both saw it as plainly as I did, 
and Albert took a dreadful dislike to the poor 
fellow in consequence.” 

“ Maria, how absurd,” said Mr. Travers, turn- 
ing his face from his sister’s inspection, and tak- 
ing up a book. “I hope he was a tolerably 
good-looking fellow, however.” 

“Now don’t laugh about it. I really felt in- 
terested in the lad, who is about sixteen, remark- 
ably handsome, and what seems more strange, 
bears your name. His m 
Stevens. But I see you don’t 
my favorite, and as the 
must leave you for an 

Bending forward as s ly Hamil- 
ton saw that her brother's ashy pale, 
while the book on which he seemed so intent was 
held upsiic down. Inexpressibly shocked, she 
hastened from the room in sileace, all her pre- 














s suspicions aroused and strengthened by | 
| Rome, where she means to let the boy study, and 


littie incident. 

“Twill fathom this mystery to the bottom,” 
was her resolve, as she drove home from the ball 
“ Walter cannot resist my entreaties, and it may 
make us all happier to clear up this dark secret.” 

But again disappointment awaited her. Mr. 


Travers had left the house soon after her lady- | 


ship, bidding the servants inform his sister that 
she should hear from him shortly, and with this 
unsatisfactory message she was forced to be 
content. 

Sir Richard insisted that she should wait pa- 
tiently for the event, on pain of being a prisoner 
for the rest of the season. “Anxiety of mind 
and fatigue of body would soon show their work,”” 
so the subject was at once banished, so far as he 
was concerned; but many and anxious prayers 
did that loving sister offer up for the success of 
the search she felt her brother was now making. 

And now let us follow Walter Travers to 
C—— Bay, whither he had so soon started on 
learning of the discovery made by Lady Hamil- 
ton. He had made every inquiry of the inn- 
keeper, and could only learn that Mrs. Stevens 
and her son had left their home some months 
before. 

* So this is all you can tell me, and I am once 
more to see all my hopes disappointed?’ And 
he paced the narrow inn parlor with angry im- 
patience, the weary look on his handsome face 
frightfully increased by two days of travel and 
anxiety. 

“ Yes, sir, all I know about the widow and her 
boy; but it may be that Doctor Browne can give 
you more information. He was the only person 
in the neighborhood that ever visited them, and 
his housekeeper, Dame tten, was with the 
poor lone creature when her child was born. 
She seemed to feel herself above us common 
folks, so we let her enjoy her pleasure, and very 
few of the women round here ever went to the 
cliff cottage. They do say she had money come 
regular, and never touched it, and it must have 
gathered to quite a round sum in all these years, 
but this was gossip’s guesswork, for she was 
mighty close about her own affairs, and our good 
doctor too knows how to keep a friend’s secret.” 

Walter left the hotel where he had been so un- 
successful, and with a shudder at its look of 
desolation, now when deserted by the gay sum- 
mer visitors, and a longing look at the still more 
bleak and desolate cottage on the cliff, proceeded 
to the doctor’s residence. Avery cosy and com- 
fortable home even on the sea coast in winter, 
had Doctor Browne secured for himself, a pretty, 
old-fashioned cottage, with peaked gables and 
latticed chamber windows, standing in the midst 
of evergreens and half enclosed by a tall yew 
hedge. Walter Travers had a presentiment that 
nothing but good news awaited him in that 
inviting place. 

“ The doctor was in,” Dame Patten said, and 
showed the stranger to what was honored by the 
name of study, where the owner sat in dressing- 
keeper's “call to dinner. Travers “Mud "Re 
business, to make a few inquiries about Mrs. 
Stevens, and her present place of residence. 

“ Was he a friend of that lady’s?’”’ The doc- 
tor had an eye like an eagle and his companion 
knew it was trying to read his very soul, but he 
could meet even that piercing gaze. 

“A very dear friend indeed,” he answered, 
“the nearest and dearest she could have on 
earth ” 

“] judged as much by the likeness your son 
bears to you,” the doctor said, “but my very in- 
teresting patient has led a solitary life for many 
years. Ido not like to accuse a stranger of 
wrong, but there have been times of sickness and 
sorrow when that poor creature stood in need of 
a friend if ever woman did.” 

“T know it; I know all of which you would 
accuse me but I am blameless ; for twelve long 
years I have searched for her unceasingly, and 
now when I thought she was indeed found, I 
am again doomed to disappointment.” 

“ Perhaps not, perhaps not,’”’ said the doctor, 
whose kind keart was warming towards his 
strange visitor; “ but here comes the dame to say 
dinner is waiting—we can talk this over at table 
—you look as if you needed some one to pre- 
scribe for you, and I order a good dinner as a 
commencement. We live very plainly down 
here, but my housekeeper is a treasure, roasts 
fowl to a turn, and makes a pudding you can 
depend on.” And he led the way to a comfort- 
able dining-room, where a dinner-table was laid 
with abundance of good things for a much 
larger party. “I lead such a lonely life down 
here that guests are not to be slighted,” said the 
hospitable little host, when he had done justice 
to the dame’s good cookery ; ‘“‘ and we lay violent 
hands on those who happen in about at the din- 
ner hour, which with us country physicians is all 
hours. Now try that wine, I take brandy my- 
self when I take anything—‘a little and good’ 
is my motto in the drinking way—and 1! will tell 
you all I know about your friend. It is seven- 
teen years since she came here and hired the cliff 
cottage—her son was born before she had been 
here a week—and from that time she seemed to 
look on Dame Patten and me as her best friends. 
There were many cruel things said about her in 
the village, but people soon got tired of talking, 
and so as years passed on, she was allowed to 
live here unmolested. Twice a year she went 
to C and drew money from one bank and 
placed it in the other; where this came from she 
never told me, and I never asked ; but I believed 
her when she said she was married, and I re- 
spected her sorrows and her silence. After 
living here five years she bought the cottage, and 
did considerable in the way of beautifying it, 
but always lived very plainly, deveting her time 
to the education of her boy, a task I assisted her 
in as he grew older. Last summer some fine 
city folks came down here, and one little girl met 
with an accident that nearly cost her her life, and 
nothing would do but they must go to the cot- 
tage, where they completely turned the boy's 
head. He never looked the same afterwards, and 
his mother decided on taking him abroad for the 
winter. The fact was, the boy pined for a differ- 
ent kind of life, and though it almost broke my 
old heart to part with him, I advised her to go 











by all means. She wrote me on her arrival at 
that was the last I have heard of my interesting 
patient, in whom I take a father's interest. Now, 
sir, I have answered all your questions, and as I 


| have not the same scruples with you that pre- 


vented my intruding on her silence, 1 must bog 
to say that I have a deep curiosity to know 
Aud 
first, are you the husband of that poor, broken- 
hearted young creature !” 

Walter Travers roused himself from 
reverie he had fallen into, to reply : 

“Your kindness to both of us 


more of this mystery of seventeen years 


the 


the 
fullest contidence in return, dear doctor, and I 
that I am her husband. 
We were married when quite children, and after 
afew happy months were separated by some 
most artfully-contrived plans, so deeply and 
skilfully laid as to batile all my efforts at unrav- 
elling them. Of course I had my 
about the author of my misery, but I could prove 
nothing, and only within these three days have I 
been on a certain track. 
neys have I taken, only to find each disappoint- 
ment more bitter than the last, and even now I 
hardly indulge hope.” 


merits 


assure you positively 


suspicions 


Numberless vain jour- 


“ Your wife dreads a discovery, 1 know, and 
doubtless she has her own reasons for it. That 
may be the occasion of her assuming the name 


of Stevens.” 

“Tt was her father’s name. I became ac- 
quainted with her soon after his death. 
very beautiful, and from feeling an interest in 
her grief, I learned to love her better than my 
life. I was only a schoolboy myself, spending 
my vacation at the country house of a friend, but 
a few short weeks made a great change in my 
whole life. Mary and I met, accidentally at first, 
aft.swards by appointment; we were wretched 
when apart, and I induced her at last to consent 
to a private marriage. She had no one to ask— 
my father’s consent it was worse than useless to 
seek—we did not think or speak of the future, 
only the present happiness was in our minds. 
One night I left Mary at her own door, and 
turned away with a presentiment of coming evil. 
Just beyond I saw a man turn hastily round the 
corner of the street—all the village had long been 
asleep—I could not be certain in the moonlight, 
but I felt assured that it was my father! Next 
morning a messenger called me home, who never 
for an instant allowed me to leave his presence. 
I was totally dependent upon my father’s will, 
and I dared not rebel; my brother William 
would only too gladly have stepped into my 
place, and I could not doom my loving little wife 
to such poverty as must be our fate. On reach- 
ing London, I found that a situation abroad had 
been secured for me, and three days after I was 
sent away like a convict, never for one instant 
released from the strictest surveillance. Then I 
knew that my stern, cold-hearted father had 
learned our secret, and I trembled at the tate that 
might be in store for the poor girl who had so 
loved and trusted. I never sew either of them 


She was 


returned to England, and I learned that” Mary 
had disappeared from her native village the day 
after left. The cruelest scandal had been cir- 
culated about her, but happily she knew nothing 
of that. From that time I have unceasingly 
sought her at home and abroad, and never until 
now with any certainty of success. Of course I 
shall now go instantly to Rome, there being no 
longer any danger in avowing that she is my 
wife. As I would not consent to marry a wo- 
man he selected, my father would never see me. 
I believe his remorse would not allow him to 
contemplate the wreck he had made ; but he left 
me the bulk of his fortune, a most useless pos- 
session to me, if I am doomed not to find my 
wife.” 

“Your story is a most romantic one, Mr. 
Travers,” said the doctor, “and I trust it will 
end happily, as all romances ought to do. I 
have not the slightest doubt that it is your wife 
and son in whom I have been so interested, and 
I see no reason why you should not find them 
now. I almost envy you the happiness in store 
for you, a most amiable and lovely wife, and a 
boy of whom any father might be proud ; there 
are not such prospects for an old bachelor like 
me.” 

Travers smiled sadly. “Think of the weary 
years I have been looking for them,” he said. 
“Who can give us back all those years which 
might have been spent so happily ?”” 


**O, mother what a delightful city this is! I 
am overpowered, surivited and weary of very 
loveliness ; it is like some bright dream to be 
here,” And the excited youth flung himself on 
the floor, and laid his head in her lap, in the old, 
boyish fashion. 

© Walter, would it disappoint you too much, 
dear, if we were to leave here quite soon, say 
to-morrow, or next day?’ And Mra. & 
hesitated as if she feared the effect of her words. 

The lad stood up quite calm, 
excitement all gone. 

“he & Bat 
there, I need not ask, I see that in your face. 
Of course I am ready to go, to do anything you 
wish, dear mother, anything to make you happy. 
It has been a great joy to me to come here, and I 
have seen enough to dream on for the rest of my 
life.” 

“ We will come back again, dear, some time ; 
but now I must go away for the same reason we 
came here. Colonel Travers with his wife and 
son arrived here to-day ; 
hali, but my veil was down and they did not 
recognize me. Sir Richard Hamilton and his 
wilt will be here this evening.” 

“ And if it is their presence you would avoid, 
we will leave this very night, dear mother.” 


evens 
but pale, his 


absolutely necessary, mother? 


I passed them in the 


“T know this is hard on you, my darling, but 
you shall no longer make sacrifices without a 
reason; you shall understand all this mystery 


ere long.” 

A few bours afterwards, as the mother and son 
passed through the low, dark entrance hall, they 
encountered a party of new arrivals, and one of 
the gentlemen inadvertently «truck a package of 
books from Mrs. Stevens's band. He instantly 
picked it up, presented it wich a low bow and 















































and closely-veiled figare, and passed on. 

Walter ran back for a forgotten shawl, and en- 
countered Adela Hamilton in the old gallery. 
The pleasure was mutual, but there was little 
time for words. She gave him a bouquet her 
father had just bought for her, and he repaid it 


with a small sketch-book full of choice water-— 
| municate with your father, whom he insisted was 


color drawings. 
“You must rest to-night, dear Walter, the 


morning will be soon enough to commence your | 


search. It will probably be a long and difficult 
one.” And Lady Maria made up a pile of 
shawls and cloaks, and compelled the weary 
brother to rest in spite of himself. 
days she had been anxious about his health. 

“See my present, papa,” said Adela, entering 
the room with her book. She had waited to look 
at each drawing separately. 


“ Why, who gave my little girl this? It isa 
present indeed.” 
“ Walter Stevens gave it to me, papa. I met 


him in the hall just now when we came in.” 


Her words made every one in the room spring | 


to their feet and exclaim aloud with delight. 

“O, papa, he is gone!” said Adela, and burst 
into tears. ‘He was just going home to Eng- 
land, he said ; 
the carriage. I am so sorry I did not know it 
was|Mrs. Stevens when we met her in the hall. It 
was she who dropped the parcel, Uncle Walter.” 

When Colonel Travers and lady came in during 
the eveniag,they found their brother uader the care 
of two physicians, and Lady Maria receiving 
their instractions. They pronouaced his illness 
brain fever, brought on by an over-excitement. 

Colonel Travers sneered. ‘ That’s all those 
cursed doctors know! Excitement indeed! why, 
Walter never knew what it was to get excited in 
his life! Don’t be alarmed about him, such 
steady-going old bachelors are not going to die 
of brain fever, or any other fever.” 





“Now, Walter, since we have once more set- 
tled down quietly, I will fulfil my promise, and 
tell you something of my early history. This 
has been such a busy month with us, that I never 
felt that I could spare the time before.” 

“ You know I shall be glad to hear that long- 
promised story, mother, but before you begin I 
wish you would tell me what has changed you so 
lately—you are so cheerful, and look so much 
better without those mournful black dresses. You 
can’t think how that beautiful lilac gown becomes 
you, and your hair is so glossy and brown, it 
was a shame to wear those old caps so long.” 

Mrs. Stevens langhed—a clear, merry laugh it 
was, telling of a heart at ease. “ You will per- 
suade me that I am quite a beauty next, you flat- 
tering boy.” 

“I always thought you very pretty, dear 
mother, even when you looked saddest, but now 
you only need this, to make you perfectly beau- 
tiful.’” And he twined some myrtle sprays in 
her hair with an artist’s eye and hand. 
Ce en Ett NR Eoflection last | the o 
year—well, you look just like it as you sit in that 
light. I wish you would let me paint a miniature 
of you just as you are now.” 

“ For shame, child, you should not talk such 
nonsense.” Mrs. Stevens tried to look grave, 
still there might have been detected much satis- 
faction in her face. No one knew but herself 
how anxious she was to look her best. For the 
first time in her life she had studied to set off her 
good looks to the greatest advantage. 

“ Walter, I have a reason to-day for wishing to 
look well, but we will not talk of that yet. You 
know I told you this was my birthplace, and I 
lived here until I was nearly sixteen years of 
age. My dear father died late in August of that 
summer, and left me with this house and garden, 
and a small sum of money which he had saved, 
but no friends nearer than our village acquain- 
tances. I was almost broken-hearted at his death, 
and not all the persuasions of the old woman I 
hired to come and live with me could induce me 
to take an interest in the house, my work or 
garden. Two-thirds of my time I spent at the 
graveyard, and there your father found me one 
day, drenched with rain, cold and exhausted, and 
his sympathy and the earnest manner in which 
he remonstrated with me on my folly, and the 
wickedness of saying ‘I wished to die,’ first 
roused me from the indulgence of such sinful 
and excessive grief He was young and hand- 
some, very different from the village lads in ap- 
pearance and manner, and his kind and respect- 
ful behaviour gave me reason to trust him. He 
was down here spending the shooting season 
with the young Braybrooks, and a large party 
gathered before September was over, Sir Richard 
Hamilton among them. But he never saw me 
though I saw him more than once. 

“Well, dear, after your father and I learned to 
love each other so well that we knew we could not 
be happy apart, he urged that we should get mar- 
ried privately. He was under his father’s control, 
and he knew the old gentleman would never con- 
sent to it, as he had other plans for him; and 
he pleaded so earnestly and painted the picture 
so bright, that I at last consented, but I knew at 
the time that it was wrong. The minister’s 
blessing sounded like a curse—and the bitter 
troubles that came upon us afterwards, I have 
always looked upon as a punishment for the little 
mone I showed my dear dead father’s memory. 

“1 will pass over the next few months, my dear 
hey were a strange mingling of j joy and 

My husband spent most of the winter 
down here at Braybrook, and people said he 
would one day marry the young lady of the 
castle, and that diverted attention from his visits 
to me. I used often to wonder how it would all 
end—but my hopes of a happy future were ended 
with a frightful suddenness. Walter left me at 
the door one night after we had taken a walk, 
promising to come the next morning and bring 
me some new books which he had sent for. I 
had scarcely entered, when a light tap at the door 


boy. 
sorrow. 


made me turn to open it, expecting that he had | 


come back again, when to my astonishment and 
terror, a tall, stern-looking old gentleman entered, 
whom I at once knew to be his father. Of the 
interview that followed, I do not like to thiak, 


murmured apology, took one ome at the black | 


For many | 


his mother was waiting fur him in | 


much less to speak ; suffice it that he crushed me | 


with his fierce denunciations, terrified me 

threats of his vengeance on Walter, and finally 
made me swear an awful oath, by which I bound 
myself to follow his orders implicitly ; it was the 
sole condition on which he would promise to 
pardon his son’s transgression. I was to leave 
home instantly, leaving no clue by which I might 
be found, never in any manner to seek or com- 


not my husband (a marriage under age without 
the parent’s permission not being legal), and if I 


did this faithfully he promised to provide well for | 
my child, paying me half-yearly ahandsome sum | 


to live upon. If in any way I broke my oath, 
he laid the heaviest curses upon us—and through 
all these long years I have religiously obeyed 
him. Now, however, it is different; your father 
has discovered us, is: coming here to claim his 
wife and son, and remove forever the necessity for 
all these disguises. I knew last summer that 
Sir Richard was struck by the likeness you bear 
to your father, and Lady Osborn quite uncon- 
| sciously told her brother, and so gave him the 
| right direction at last.” 
| “ Then Sir Richard’s wife is my aunt, and Al- 
bert Travers my cousin?” said Walter, when he 
| could speak at all, the story he had just listened 
to having filled him with mingled emotions of 
indignation, astonishment and joy. ‘ What a 
strange, sad life yours has been, dear mother.” 

“Not so sad as it might have been, my dear 
boy ; you have been the greatest possible comfort 
to me, and if no other consideration had restrained 
me, the fear that your father’s family might find 
some means to take you away, would alone have 
prevented my making myself known. I could 
not tell how years might have changed him, gr 
how he might regard the unfortunate marriage of 
his youth.” 

“And how did you learn all this pleasant 
news, dear mother ?” 

“Tn that letter you brought to me from our 
good old friond the doctor. Your father went to 
see him last winter, and from there followed us to 
Rome. We left there the very day he arrived, 
and his farther search was prevented by illness 
many weeks. The doctor and he corresponded, 
and just as soon as I sent my address to the old 
gentleman, he forwarded it, also writing to me to 
say what he had done. And now, Walter, Ihave 
about finished my confession, and as the whole 
party will be here this evening, we must not 
spend any more time in talking. You will have 
barely time to dress as it is.” 

We will not dwell on the next hour of anxious 
expectation, nor the meeting which took place in 
a silence too full of emotion for words. Such 
scenes are not to be described. 

Sir Richard speedily ended an interview which 
he feared would be injurious to both, by remind- 
ing them that a clergyman was in waiting. Mr. 
Stevens’s wife had been a member of the church 
of Rome, Mary had been educated in her moth- 
er’s faith, and her secret corm: with Walter 


had a Cetholie “Aer 
a re had Deon re oug t beat ‘by all parties that 


the ceremony should be again performed, public- 
ly, and by a minister of the Established Church, 
which was no sooner done than they all left for 
“Homewood,”’ Walter’s beautiful country-seat. 

This romance in real life created a great sen- 
sation for a time, and nowhere more than in the 
family of Colonel Travers, where the news im- 
mediately followed Albert’s marriage to Miss Em- 
ily Carew. That young lady considered herself 
especially ill-used, having taken her husband 
solely with a view to one day being mistress of 
Homewood, a hope now ended forever. It was 
almost too much to bear, after taking so much 
pains to be “ certain about everything.” 

Scandal whispered of bitter scenes between her 
and her husband even in the first days of their 
married life, and before many months people 
smiled and looked wise when they saw her riding 
about with her old lover Villiars. And then 
came dark stories of Aibert’s devotion to the 
gaming-table, the scenes of wild dissipation in 
which he mingled, the vile character of his chos- 
en nding in a shameful exposure of 
the wife’s guilt by her jealous maid—a hostile 
meeting, in which Villiars was conqueror, leaving 
his gonist badly ded on the field, and 
finally an elopement, even while the surgeons 
were searching for the bullet in Travers’s shat- 
tered arm. 

The disappointment about his uncle’s property, 
which he had always looked on as his own, the 
disgraceful conduct of his wife, and the irritation 
of a long and painful illness, combined to make 
this young man a most dangerous member of 
society, when returning strength once more al- 
lowed him to mingle with his fellow-men. 

His first business was to get a divorce from 
his false wife, which was easily accomplished ; 
the next was to look about for some rich heiress 
by whose means he could replenish his empty 
purse. This might have been done quite hastily, 
for he was hand and accomplished, and 
well trained in the art of winning hearts. But 
his plans were completely changed by making a 
visit to his Aunt Hamilton, where he had an op- 
portunity of seeing how perfectly amiable and 
lovely Sir Richard’s Adela was growing. The 
sole idol of her father and stepmother, possessed 
of a mind and person equally faultless, heiress to 
asplendid estate and large income, in fact, a 
match for any man in England, titled or not. 
There was only one drawback to his satisfaction, 
and that was the knowledge that his cousin Wal- 
ter had an almost equai share of the affection 
Sir Richard and his lady bestowed on their own 
child; and Walter was younger, richer and 
handsomer than himself-—of course he would 
win this lovely child for his bride. And Albert 














| But Alert was not a man to withdraw from 
any ambitious undertaking which promised to 
benefit timself, and he drew an outline of a plot 
that might in time be successfully worked out. 
“No great harm can come while 
at her studies, and Uncle Walter keeps his para- 
gon so well under his tutor’s eye, and when it is 
time to claim my little wife, it will be hard in- 
deed if I can find no one to aid me in this mat- 


ground his teeth with rage, and stamped on the | 
wild flowers, as he walked under the oaks in Ham- | 
ilton Park, cursing this new-found cousin, who | 
had already destroyed so many ambitious hopes. | 


Adela is still | 


knew it—I have him always at command, and 
he dare not disobey me. There is nothing like 
getting people well into your power, you never 
can tell how soon they may be useful. Old C—'s 
name is good enough to cover his partner’s wild 
deeds, and Snelling aimself bas such a sanctitied 
air no one would judge him to be the knave he is. 
Aunt Maria was saying to-day that Walter did 
not look strong, now it would not surprise me at 
all if he should fall into a consumption that no 
one can cure. Such perfection as his does not suit 
this world, and Homewood and that little beauty, 
Adela, may still be mine.” 

The further progress of his diabolical plot 
would be the work of time, but he made sure of his 
companion in iniquity, over whose head he con- 
tinually held the terrors of the law. 

“Stand by me,” he said to Snelling, “ and 
you have nothing to fear. Betray me, and there 


enough to hide you from my wrath !” 

He merely-told him that he was going abroad 
for a year é, two, and on his return there would 
probably be work to do, but was careful that the 
fellow should not learn more than would be safe. 
He made more determined efforts to win a better 
opinion from Sir Richard than that sturdy old 
Englishman had hitherto been willing to accord 
him, but it required all his art to hide the evil 
feelings that rose when Walter and he met. The 
family felt so interested in him as their dearest 
brother’s son, the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing his childhood were so d ing, and at the 
same time so interesting ; Adela’s regard was al- 
ways noticed with complacency, and commented 
on in her absence with evident pleasure by the pa- 
rents ; and all these things filled Albert’s mind 
with tortures of “envy, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness.”” Walter was quite at home in his 
aunt’s splendid parlors, and even Albert had to 
acknowledge that they were not proud of him 
without reason. A more accomplished or at- 
tractive young man it would have been very hard 
to find ; for if the ladies extolled him as a part- 
ner in the ball-room, the gentlemen were equally 
ready to admire his prowess in the field, or his 
skill in riding and driving, in which he had few 
rivals. 

Walter Travers was proud of his son as any 
father might have been, and very carefully guard- 
ed him from the errors likely to beset a youth in 
his situation. The most perfect love and confi- 
dence existed between them, and in this great 
blessing the father found more than a reward for 
the sorrows of earlier years. He asked for no 
greater happiness than to see his son married to 
his old friend Hamilton’s child—a match he felt 
» would give mutual satisfaction to the families. 








“And do you leave us to-day, Albert?’ said 
Walter, as the young met jn Sir Richard’s 
library one morning. 
noht Veen @ aan ‘Ou Will All Dé broken- 4 
hearted,” waa the pol answer, 

“O, I dare say we shall tind consolation,” an- 
swered Walter, with a merry laugh. “ But you 
mean to return some time or other, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, I shall be at home soon enough—soon 
enough to spoil all your plans, my fine fellow,” 
he added, to himself, as Adela entered. 

“My music-teacher has come, and we are all 
waiting for you, Walter. Mama says, ‘make 
haste’ Now I wonder who you have been mak- 
ing that wreath for—and where did the wild flow- 
ers come from? QO, I have found out what you 
went to ride so early for!’ 

“ Now stand still just one moment, while I put 
iton. There, nothing could suit that blue dress 
better than those little white buds.” 

“Now don’t you want to take another sketch 
of me? You must have a book full of my like- 
nesses by this time.” 

Albert came forward and spoke. “I am going 
away, Adela, have you nothing to give meas a 
remembrance ?”” 

“O yes. What will you have, a book or flow- 
er?” And as she spoke, she took a rose from a 
vase beside her. 

“Neither. I want you to give me akiss. You 
know l am your cousin now, and you never 
would kiss me when you was a little girl.” 

“You are not my cousin, and I am not any 
more inclined to kiss you than I used to be.” 

And the little lady of fifteen drew herself up 
with the stateliness of fifty, and looked the pic- 
ture of insulted dignity. 

« By heaven, I will have one!” cried Albert, 
as he tried to clasp the slight form in his arms, 
but Walter stepped between them, and Adela 
vanished. 

“ How dare you lay your hand on me, sir?” 
cried Albert, white with rage. 

““Why, you must be crazy,” returned his cous- 
in. “You have alarmed that child beyond 
measure, and what do you suppose Sir Richard 
would say if he knew it?” 

“Go and tell him if you like, 
lent rejoinder, as he left the room. 

Walter went to the music-room. ‘ Where is 
Adela?” cried his aunt. “I sent her to call you, 
and now she is missing—her teacher is waiting 
for her.” 

He found her hidden behind the velvet curtains 
of adeep window of the drawing-room; there 
were traces of tears on her cheeks, and she turned 
away her head, but allowed Walter to take a 
seat beside her, and apologize for Albert’s rude- 
ness. ‘Come and play for me now. I shall 
not have a chance to hear you very often, for I 
am going away to-morrow.” 

She looked up sorrowfully. “ So soon ?” 

“Yes; but Ido not need a remembrance, J 
never can forget my little playmate.” 

“And I never can forget you, dear brother 


” 


was the inso- 









“Do unt Maria, it is all my 
fault, y entered the music- 
room. ie to dread from that 


greeted them with a 
well pleased smile. 
Iu less than a week Albert was in Paris, and 
Walter had commenced a two years’ tour, part 
of which was to be spent in an artist's studio 
in Rome. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 





here is Snelling for instance, old C—'s 
, a hopeful scamp enough, if folks only | 


OTHE FLL OF OUR UNION: + 


ANECDOTE OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


The following is well calculated to make the 
rising generation proud of the nob’ le spirits who 
shed so much lustre on their country’s name dar- 
ing the memorable war of 1812, with the then 
proud mistress of the seas. The most brilliant 
naval action of the last war was undoubtedly 
that ot the old American frigate Constitution 
(44), commanded by Commodore Stewart, when 
she captured the two British corvettes, Cyane 
and Levant, of a greatly, superior force, each 
of them being equal to the old fashioned, 
thirty-three gun frigates. The handling of the 
American frigate was throughout scientific and 
unexceptionable. By no manmavering could 
either of the British vessels obtain @ position to 


| rake the Constitution, shift their ground as they 


would. Old Ironsides was between them, blazing 
away upon both vessels at the same time. Dur- 


| ing the whole action, Stewart, instead of moupt- 


ing the horseblock, sat in a more exposed situa- 
tion, astride the hammock nettings, the better to 
observe the manceuvering of his antagonists. The 
Cyane was the first to strike to Brother Jonathan 
—not an unusual thing with British vessels dur- 


| ing that way The first lieutenant came in haste 


is not a corner of the earth dark and desolate | 








to the ¢ to e the fact. 

“ The starboard ship has struck, sir,” said the 
officer. 

“I know it, sir,’ replied the commodore. 
“The battle is just half won.” 

“Shall L order the band to strike up ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ sir t’’ inquired the lieutenant. 

Here the commodore took a huge pinch of 
snuff, and then answered, quickly : 

“ Had we not better whip the other first, sir?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the lieutenant, taking 
the hint, and went to his quarters. 

In a short time afterwards, the Levant lowered 
the cross of Old England to the stars and stripes, 
and the battle was ended. The lieutenant being 
somewhat rebuked at his premature exultation 
upon the surrender of the first vessel, was rather 
shy of approaching hiv commander again ; but 
Stewart, beckoning to him, said with a smile : 

“ Don’t you think the band had better strike 

“Yankee Doodle’ now, sir 7” 

hs an instant that spirit-stirring strain was float- 
ing on the breeze, played as no other than a Yan- 
kee band can play it, and the gallant crew shout- 
ed forth their cheers of victory as no other than 
a Yankee crew can shout.—/ost. 

—ror- 


ALMOST A JONAH. 


A whale was caught and towed to the Isle of 
Dogs, England, some time ago, and the late Mr. 
Clift, the energetic assistant of John Hunter, 
went down to see it. He found it on the shore, 
with its huge mouth propped open with poles 
In his eagerness to examine the internal parts of 
the mouth, Mr. Clift, stepped inside the mouth, 
between the lower jaws, where the tongue is 
situated. This tongue is a huge, spongy mass, 
and being at that time exceedingly soft, from ex- 
posure to air, gave way like a bag; at the same 
time he slipped forward toward the whale’s gul- 
let, nearly as far as he could £0. Poor Mr. Clift 
was really in a d he sank 
lower and lower into the substance of the tongue 
and gullet, till he nearly disappeared altogether. 
He was short in stature, and in a few seconds 
would doubtless have lost his life in the horrible 
oily mass, had not assistance been quickly atford- 
edhim. It was with great difficulty that a boat- 
hook was put in requisition, and the good little 
man hauled out of the whale’s gullet.—Duck- 
land’s Curiosities of Natural History. 








THE DOG OF THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

ane keeper of the Kgg Harbor tuck Light 
House, Massachusetts Bay, has a valuable dog, 
which does his share towards supporting the 
family. In the winter season, as the Swampscort 
fishermen come in from their trips, they will of- 
ten lash two or three good-sized cod-fish toa 
stick of wood and throw them over for the benetit 
of the lighthouse keeper The dog, who is al- 
ways on the lookout, will forthwith swim to and 
bring i in the prize, though the weather be ever 
so cold, and the fish often a mile from the rock. 
In thick, foggy weather, he will station himself 
upon the seaward side of the rock, and upon the 
slightest sound of an approac hing vessel, which 
he can distinguish at a great distance, he will set 
up an incessant barking, which has often proved 
a warning when a light could not be seen.— 
Barnstable Gazette. 





WHAT APPLES ARE MADE OF. 

Tn an average condition, 100 Ibs. of fresh ap- 
ples contain about 3.2 Ibs. of fibre, 0 2 Ibs. of 
gluten, fat and wax, 0.16 of cassein, 1.4 of al- 
bumen, 3.1 of dextrine, 8 3 of sugar, 0.3 of malic 
acid, 82.66 of water. Besides these, the apple 
contains a small quantity of tannic and gallie 
acid, most in the russets. To these acids apples 
owe their astringency of taste, and the blackening 
of iron or steel instruments used to cut them, 
The percentage of ash in the apple is small, yet 
it is rich in phosphoric and sulphuric acids, pot- 
ash and soda.— New England a. 





Housetvife : Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Moths. 

Many persons erroneously suppose that the best way to 
prevent moths from getting lato woolens or furs is occa- 
sionally through the summer to hang these articles out 
in the sun and air. This isa great mistake, as it is by 
such exposure that the moths are most likely to get into 
them. On the contrary, in the spring, when the reason 
is over for furs and woolens, they should be well shaken 
and brushed, and then wrapped up tightly in linen, lay- 
ing among them lumps of camphor, handfuls of freeh 
hops, shreds of good tobacco, or cuttings of Russia leather. 


Marking Ink. 

Take one drachm of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), 
dissolve it in # glass mortar in double its weight of pure 
water, This forms the ink. Then dissolve one drachm 
of salts of tartar in one ounce of water in another vessel ; 
this is the liquid with which the linen must be previously 
wetted, then allowed to dry, and afterwards to be written 
on. 

To quiet Children. 

If a young child is provided with a large substantial 
rag-doll to take to bed with him, he will seldom be un- 
willing to go to bed, even when wide awake. He will pet 
and talk to the rag-baby till he goes quietly to sleep 
These are the best and most satisfactory dolls for email 
children 


Pound Cake. 

A pound of flour, one of sugar, one of butter, ten ergs, 
a nutmeg, the rind and juice of a lemon Some persons 
use only fourteen ounces of butter, and add a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of saleratus. Citron sod currants may be 
added, if preferred. 


Pork Cutiots. 

Choose a small neck. cut eight eutiets out of it of the 
same shape of the mutton, only leaving a littie more fat 
on it, season, egg and bread-crumb, fry in e pan. serve 
with either sauces Kobert, poiverade, piquante, tartare 





Minced Fowl. 

Cut the remains into email dice, with « little tongue or 
ham, add thick white sauce, season mildly, it can be 
served with poached eggs over 





Sugar Gingerbread. 

Two cups of butter, four of sugar, one of milk. two tea 
spoonsful of saleratus, one egg, two twarpoomeiu of gin- 
ger, and flour to roll out. 
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THE KNIGHT OF LFON: 
* ¢ 


Mall the stories which Mr Cobt has preatux 


or, Tas Mosancu > Lart 


Fe think this the moet artistic and loteresting tire © 
ful, inteusely ateortumg, full of lite end action. ' pete 

the tablenas of ite plot ith afi the Gre that Mooreh 
sod Spanish history lospire This story would render 


any authors tetne tumous 
Written expressly for us by SILVANUS COBH Je 
THE DOOMED xine: or, THE CROWN AND THE S® ORE 
Mis Dee hrome, the Altar, and the Camp 
M tp wole with sarees combining the strangest (urns 
Of t rtune aud the moet startling p. rile and ecapes 
Written for us by. — PRANCIS A DURIVAG 


THE ADVENTURER |: or. Tue Waeek on tHe Isnias 
tis This capital story of the aed and rea ix de 
chdeaty ove of the wery best of our origtmal series of 
novelettes, and bas received the compliment of being 
te published in England. It t elegently Mimetrated, 
and abseorbing!y interesting from the Gret te the last 
page of the story. The openiog scene ear the por 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to 
Written for us by Liew TENANT ue RRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or. Tee Revronarios 
The locele of this absorthing ties tm France and 
Spain. at points Guster 0 to the accomplished «+ 
who las but lately returned from Europe, »! 
has been in the employment of our gove 
thrillog story alone would make avy 
We vouch for it, that no one who coms 
Will willingly lay it by until every page has been 
Written for us by MAJOR os c UNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: of, Lireox rue Wine This famous 
story has to ite serenté edition-—and to all 
por ve 8 romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the deseriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself io this delightful story of the 
sea aod its romantic associations 
Written for us by LIBUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: «+, Tur Gnanpes's Prot 
this is a story of the Celestial Riaplee, and in « vein of 
romeace highly loteresting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and awe incident 
Written expressly forus by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tus Gupsrys oF Forest 
Ilint. This is @ tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles IL, when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locase of the wandering 
Kipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventury. It is fweh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for us by..... Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kine or rae 
Fuouipas This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at # period when « deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE 


MOUNTAINEER: ux Wirp Carerrain. A 
Moravian Tale. Thisisa iil interesting story of by - 
gone times, de, scenes of thrilling jnterest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It te 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which bas given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


| 7s ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divers rae Back- 
woopsmMaNn. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalied 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventa edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued this es- 
tabliv-hment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. LIBUTENANT MUKKAY. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer and THe Canpi- 
NAL) ‘This Sicilian -stery of and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happy conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the f/tA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous a tna reader 
ean hardly lay it by until he has finished every live 
Written gis for us by.. AUSTIN C “pe KDICK 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan -_ eee S 
merotuttuass Bow of Lan ub n 
incident oma ifs has has woven oe of 
the avec asian: Cia events of the Revoi 
into this thrilling gs $e the omg of which Ta at- 
tested by its passing tions. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLY ANUS COBB, Jr. 


HE SCOUT: or, Suanrsuoorens oF Tar Revowwrion. 
This story of our Kevolutionary stru 


ibe 
© famous 
on ad _ 





is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and ike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul period. Major Poore is 


every inch a soldier, and this is eminently 8 military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum 
Written for us by.......... BEN: PERLEY POOKE, 


THE REBEL SPY; or. Tue Kino's Vowonterns. This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
» gives many details of incident and romance of a 
highly graphic character, and is told ina spley and in- 
teresting way. Itis one of Dr. ns earliest and 
best tales, and is worthy of Cooper. In this field he 
has no living superior as an author 
‘ritten expressly for us by..Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tux Sanon’s Pao- 
This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
and East Indinn incident, ix the most captivating 
sea story we have ever issued. ‘It bas the true Havor of 
the ocean. This book has just been re-published by 
Lieyd, London. By SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE BLACK AVENGER. This i* « story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, and owes mueh of ite 


TeGe. 





pan 

as popularity —this Being the nth edition—to the 
fd perlod of which's it treats, when the Buccaneers 

“a the masters of the Caribbean Sea 
Written expressly for as by. . NED BUNTLINE. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, ‘Tur Baits oF Mapa. 
The scene of this story is laid in the guy capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life seenes of love and adventure 
he thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew <. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written in 


the present cent tions of this have been 
issued both in rye and a Pree h. -—- 
Written for as by........ LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


THE BEL I { or, Tae Consrigatons oF Cusa. 
‘A Story of the a Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and | in Cuban life, of a revolu ain 





ter. Mr. Bi was fore iderable period 
the government service of Braye and ma has ie the 
plot of thi | tale iu the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. Written for us by Ye CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secners or tre Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely fnuteresting plot It 
been compared to Maryatt's see Dovel, and har 
reached sevrn editions. It isa captivatin 
inning toend. By........8¥ 
THE DAN 


CHESAPEAKE. 


tale from 
LVANUS COBB, Jn. 
@ STAR: or. Tur Sxvocisn oF Tus 
This is a story of the Const aud the Bea 
written in our anthor’s hap saber and portrays char: 
acter with great tact and At is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor a ever wrote, and Las 
exceeded in the number of ite editions bis tmanous 
* Dancing Feather,” whieb it also dows in interest 
Written expressly for ux by J MW INGRAHAM 
AN BUCCANEER : or, Tuk Propuer 
or Tak Boumen WaLp. The scenes of this story are 





laid inainly ip Verice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of and depicts jackients of thrilling 
herve and interest. It ie just the kind of remanee in 
which Mr Cobb excels, and bas been pronounced «u- 
perior to Cooper's faineus story of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are iakl in the same region 
Written expressly for wt by SYLVANUS COBB. Jn 
FOUNDLING: or. Urxmiowe oF Br Antone 
This Romance of the Continent picts seenes of « thri 
ing eharacter in the citlet of Pare and Venice during 
the middle of the ast century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent sbroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United Btetes a few youre since on » tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and 4 was 
during this foreign service that the facts of thie story 
were obtained in Frauce and Italy 
Written expressly for us by > rc 
GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tur Cunn oF rns 
trans. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
gineall, in the heart of Sunn. Spain It the moet 
fascinating story of giprey Life eter puhllebed tn this 
country, and though truthful to life. ie yet meert start- 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters 
Written expressly for us by J HW RORIVSC™® 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or. Tue Onscce avy ove 
Passt. Th romance of apciemt Tyre is one of the 
mort popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of lite im that fesuriape city, It bas been 
dramationd ond _vlared in meng@y every theatre in Che 
through three edittews ip Lon 
dun The pesca the fourteenth edition whieh we 
have publiched EYLVANUS CORB Ja 
IVAN THE SERPF: or. Tee Rowetss awe Crercewar 
Tow & & well-toid sed highly graphic tale of life, du 
Westie and military, in Kuselan, Turkey sed Cireaccts 
Written expressly for ue by AUSTING BURDICK 
PAUL (M: or, Tus foownen oF rar Awruses 
This story le one whieh bas been re-publiched os 
wos! we now the fiftecath etitton, and te ants 
be Mr Cobb's tat 
Written exprearly for us by 
Ad4ress 


HUNTER 
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Poet's Corner. 


MY CHARMING COUSIN KATE. 


O, have you seen my cousin fair? 
She is a glorious prize, 

With her long tlowing chestnut hair, 
And mischief-loving eyes; 

She boasts a noble. lofty mien, 
With certain air of state ; 

And she is proud as any queen, 
My charming cousin Kate— 
My charming cousin Kate! 

And she is proud as any queen, 
My charming cousin Kate! 


I dread a glance from her dark eye: 
Though it be seeming fair, 

O, there is always lurking by 
Some mischief—se beware’ 

For if you e’er indulge a smile, 
You ‘ll learn, when ‘tis too late, 

That you are slave to some mad wile 
Of charming cousin Kate— 

- My charming cousin Kate! 

That you are slave to some mad wile 

Of charming cousin Kate! 


But 0, should sorrow pierce your heart, 
She ‘ll lay her mirth aside, 
To act a woman's noble part; 
And lingering by your side, 
She ‘il whispering bid your heart rejoice, 
Though care and grief be great. 
There ‘s soothing music in the voice 
Of charming cousin Kate. 
O, charming cousin Kate! 
There 's soothing music in the voice 
Of charming cousin Kate! 





TEARS. 
Tears at each pure emotion flow; 
They wait on pity’s gentle chain, 
On admiration’s fervid clow, 
On piety’s seraphic fame. 
’Tis only when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven, 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 
CARLISLE. 


ASPIRATIONS. 
There ’s no contentment in a world like this, 
Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 
We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 
That through the cloud-rifts radiantly stream ; 
Birdlike, the prisoned soul wil! litt its eye, 
And pine till it is hooded from the sky.—WiLus. 


—— 


TRUST. 


Man trusts in God; 
He is eternal. Woman trusts in man; 
And be is shifting sand.—ALexanper Suita. 
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THE BEDOUIN ROBBER: 
—oR,— 
THE PEARL OF PEARLS. 


BY MARTIN L. HOWARD. 


Es Sars Es Surter, a sheik of the desert, 
lay dying. It was a fearful scone which the 
moon shone dewn upon; the cluster of white 
tents, and far, far away, as far as the eye could 
penetrate, one vast plain, upon which the tents 
were as a speck. Eb Says Es Sufter had been a 
good man, according to the Bedouin ideas of that 
word. He had been a successful robber, a just 
ruler, and had never violated the laws of hospi- 


tality. Accordingly, now that he lay dying, a 


wail ayose from every tent, the wail of women’s 
voices, low, sweet and musical. Mingled with 
it, now and then, came a harsher sound, when 
some son of the desert, unable to suppress his 
grief, poured it out upon the midnight air. 

The side of the tent where lay the dying man 
was looped far up, that its inmate might take a 
last look of his ancestral home, bathed in the 
sweet moonlight, and breathe once more the free 
air of the desert. As the musical wail, rising 
and falling upon the air, reached the ears of the 
old sheik, a look of pride lit up his face. He 
raised himself and listened attentively, and then, 
having drank in the full meaning of the sounds, 
he sank back satisfied. It was seldom thata 
sheik died with such honors, bewailed by all his 
people, who as children of the desert could not 
be otherwise than sincere in their grief. 

And now the dying man called for his two 
sons, Hadad and Yookoop, that they might hear 
his last words and receive his blessing before he 
went out upon that journey over the heavenly 
plain. Hadad, a tall, slender, dark-looking person, 
approached his father with a reverential obeisance. 
Behind him came Yookoop, a youth of twenty, 
brave and handsome, the light of his father’s eyes. 

“ Hadad,” he said, “1 am going to leave you, 
never again to come back. When I am gone, 
you shall rule.my people in my place. Be just 
to all, and never allow discord to creep into their 
hearts. Thus, my son, you see your inheritance. 

“Yookoop, my son, come nearer.” And all 
unconsciously the old man’s voice became softer, 
as his eye dwelt fondly upon the pride of his 
heart, his younger son. ‘“ And what will Yoo- 
koop do when I am gone?” he asked. 

“T will be a robber, O, my father,” answered 
Yookoop, drawing himself up proudly. 

The old sheik’s eyes sparkled even in death. 

“ Well have I trained you, my son,” he said, 
“‘sinee you love to course over the desert, to 
gather the rich spoils from the unwary. And 
since you follow in the footsteps of your father, 
take my fleet Arabian, my snowy Yula, whose 
feet never falter, and who will bear you over the 
desert swifter than the wind. And remember, 
my son, never to rob him with whom yon have 
tasted salt, for in doing this, you break the law 
of your fathers, the sacred law of hospitality.” 

This, and much more the old sheik said, and 
then he dropped away quietly, the moon shining 
in curiously upon the pale face, and the musical 
dirge rising higher and higher upon the air. 

Yeokoop, being emancipated from control, 
took his inheritance, the fleet Yula, and set out 
upon his travels in quest of adventures. But 
Yookoop was a youth of genius, besides being 
very bold. The ordinary predatory life, its small 
gains, and its of adventure, did not at 
all suit the charaeterof Yookoop, who aspired to 
something bigher. 

Dirkham, the governor of Seestars, was said 
to have concealed in his palace an almost fab- 
ulous quantity of gold, and jewels, and costly 








stuffs, part of which had descended to him, and 
part had been acquired by himself. Whenever 
Yookoop thought of this report of the governor's 
riches, a longing entered his soul to make them 
his own. He recollected how the old sheik, his 
father, had told him the story when he was but a 
child, and how even then he had dreamed of ac- 
complishing this very thing. He imagined the 





honors which would greet him, the homage | 


which would be paid him by his tribe, when he 
returned to them laden with spoils—and thinking 
thus, he made a resolve that the thing should be 
done, and that the governor’s riches should be- 
come his. 

One day Lalla, the daughter of Dirkham, 
wearied with her music, her flowers, and all the 
other occup and which became 
the heiress of the governor of Seestars, leaned 
negligently from her casement, that she might 
observe the passers-by. Over her head was thrown 
a long, rich veil, which should haves hidden her 
fair face from the public gaze, but with that 
innocent coquetry, not by any means peculiar 
to the daughters of the East, she had tossed it 
aside, so that the laughing eyes and the rich 
bloom of the cheek were clearly revealed. En- 
joying for a moment the brief glances of admir- 
ation cast towards her by many a passer in the 
street, the eyes of the maiden at length wandered 
across the way, and rested upon a sturdy, hand- 
some beggar, who stood soliciting alms trom 
the hurrying crowd. The longer Lalla watched 
him, the more she admired the patience and meeck- 
ness with which he received the numerous rebuffs 
bestowed upon him, pocketing as he did so the 
alms which now and then reached him, with few 
or no words of acknowledgment. At length 
Lalla called to her hand-maiden : 

“Gita, run across the street, and bring yonder 
beggar beneath this window. Tell him I wish 
to bestow alms upon him.” 

Gita quickly performed her errand, and the 
beggar, seeming to comprehend the message 
after much difficulty, changed his station, and 
planted himself directly under Lalla’s window. 
The beggar’s gaze was so full of admiration, 
that Lalla threw down her veil, ere she proceed- 
ed to interrogate him. 

“ By what name are you called ?” she at length 
inquired. 

But to her great astonishment the man made 
no reply, other than by pointing to his ears and 
mouth, and uttering an inarticulate but musical 
sound. 

“Poor creature !” said Lalla, compassionately, 
“he is deaf and dumb. What a pity! and he 
so handsome, too! Do you observe, Gita, what 
lovely eyes he has? See, how they flash like the 
jewels which my father keeps hidden away, and 
suffers me only now and then to gaze upon. 
And then his teeth—they are like very pearls, 
Gita.” 

The beggar appeared to hear nothing of this, 
but stood with folded arms, meekly waiting to 
be again questioned. 

“But take him away, Gita,” continued her 
mistress, “ and offer him something to eat. Per- 
chance he is hungry. “And stay—give him this 
also.’’ And she dropped a tiny purse into the 
hand of her attendant. 

The next day, at the same hour, feeling her- 
self slightly ennuied, Lalla again looked forth, 
and beheld on the opposite side of the street the 
kandsome beggar and the hurrying crowd. Her 
gaze was immediately returned by the beggar,who 
poured forth in signs the words he was power- 
less to utter. 

“ Gita,” said her mistress, “ did you offer that 
man something to eat yesterday, as I bade you.” 

“ Yes, generous mistress,” was the reply, “I 
offered him food, and he pushed it away from 
him. That looked not well for a beggar.” 

Lalla was silent. She had already dreamed 
that a great foreign prince would come in dis- 
guise to win her love, and carry her back to his 
own beautiful land. Here, then, was the prince 
in the garb of a beggar—for now she recollected 
that in her dream, the prince had just such hand- 
some eyes and teeth as those she now looked 
upon. 

A third day Lalla looked out for the disguised 
prince, but he was not to be seen. There was 
the gay street and the hurrying crowd, but the 
well-remembered face of the beggar was gone. 
Day after day the maiden looked and waited and 
hoped, but no foreign prince in gorgeous array, 
with the features of the beggar, rode up to her 
father’s palace and demanded her hand. Little 
did she dream that Yookoop, the prince of her 
dreams and the disguised beggar, was now bound- 
ing over the desert on his steed Yula, and was 
working surely and stealthily to gain a subterra- 
nean passage into her father’s palace. For, as has 
been shown, Yookoop had obtained by strata- 
gem, an opportunity to examine the dwelling of 
the governor, and had quickly decided that a pas- 
sage must be excavated into it in order to obtain 
the vast treasure concealed there 

It was not an easy thing to do, but a work that 
required time and perseverance for its completion. 
Yookoop, the son of the desert, labored in secret, 
and as he did so, he thought of Lalla, whom 
next to the governor’s gold and jewels, of all his 
possessions he prized the most. 

In the meantime, great consternation had 
seized the governor’s household. Lalla, the 
pearl of great price, dearer to her father than all 
his jewels, began to droop and fade. The light 
died out from her eyes, the color from her cheeks. 
Many celebrated physicians were consulted, but 
none avowed himself able to help her, since none 
could discover the disease. But all agreed that 
unless help came speedily, she would surely die, 
since day by day she became more wan and 
feeble. Dirkham was in despair, since Lalla was 
his only child, the last of a numerous family, 
who one after another had drooped and faded 
and died. 

At length, one physician, wiser than the others, 
discevered that the disease was of the mind rather 
than the body, and suggested it to Dirkham. 

Whereupon, Dirkham one day d 





“Shall I take you to see my jewels ?” i 
the father. 

Lalla shook her head. 

“Shall I cive you my largest diamond, my | 
pearl of pearls, or will my daughter have a bale 
ot costly stuff, with which to fashion richer cloth- 
ing than that which she already has *” 

“Nothing of all these, my father,”’ was the 
mournful answer. 

“ What will my daughter have, then?” asked 
Dirkham in despair. 

“T wish once more to see the prince, who came 
here, disguised as a beggar. Then, my father, 
should I die happy.” 

Dirkham laughed aloud. A prince, especially 
in disguise, was the last thing he would have 
thought of. But, ifsuch a person were in his 
dominions, he should be found at once. 

Lalla heard her father’s answer, and her face 
brightened with hope, for well she knew that 
Dirkham never broke his word, and that he would 
use every means in his power to discover the dis- 
guised prince. Accordingly it was soon proclaim- 
ed through the city, that if the person—who bore 
the description given by Lalla—would repair to 
the palace, he would be received with favor. But 
for a while, Lalla and her father hoped and wait- 
ed in vain, for no tidings of the missing persoe 
reached them. 

In the meantime, Fuokoop had completed the 
passage, and the time was rapidly approaching 
when his ambition and avarice seemed about to 
be gratified, by the possession of the coveted 
jewels. 

The passage, which Yookoop had excavated 
with so much labor, led directly beneath the floor 
of the treasure-room, and by removing a portion 
of the flooring, the robber could easily obtain ad- 
mittance to the apartment. So upon one moon- 
light night—when all the governor’s household 
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up in astonishment, to note her sparkling 
ye, and the rich bloom, slowly returning to her 
hitherto pale face. 

“ The prince, Gita! he has come, and is even 
now closeted with my father. Come, belp me 
to put on my costliest robes, and braid my rich- 
est jewels in my hair, and let me go to meet 
him.” 

“‘ Nay, dear mistress,” said Gita, soothingly, 
“you do but rave. Let me play and sing you 
that old ballad that you love so well.”’ 

But Lalla stamped her little feet impatiently, 
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Mester's PVienic, 


Colonel Moore. a veteran politician. enjeved a ereat 
personal popularity om sceount of tiie sfabilt'y of manoer 
and of 





ourse could always carty a bh tote whenerer b 
was op for office He geserally epeke (Oo every boly be 
wet, and usually succeeded in comvneing them that 


Knew then well He met hie match «me morning, wher 
On Meeting A countryman. he shook hands heartily eith 
him, aod commence! “ Why, how do sou de, th 
alad co thee vou, a fine dav, thir 
your fine old gray, thtr “No, str 


rowed this morning ( ah, well, thtr W ere the 

old gentleman and lwdy '—" My parents hawe been dead 

about three years. «ir “And how t your wife and 
) <uildren. thir’ ‘tem an unmarrie! man. str 


and bade Gita prepare her dress and jewels. And | 


the little handmaiden was obliged to obey, as the 


governor had given strict orders that Lalla was | 


not to be crossed, no matter how absurd the 
whims that seized her. 

Even Gita’s mournfel fage lit up with pleasure, 
when her mistress was dressed. 
ed Jovelier than now, with jewels flashing from 
her braids of dark hair, and hor graceful form 
wrapped in robes, which the skillful looms of the 
East had wrought. 

“ Come with me, Gita,” was Lalla's imperious 
command ; and then she glided away through the 
long corridors, towards the little cabinet where 
Dirkham transacted his state business. 

Pushing aside the hangings, Lalla burst like a 
vision upon the astonished eyes of her father and 
his guest. Yookoop was lost in wonder and ad- 
miration; and was chagrined, to think that he 
should have dreamed of stealing the governor's 
jewels, when the governor’s daughter was a thou- 
sand times more attractive and valuable. 

“Father,” said Lalla, “ behold the prince of 
my dreams, him, whom I have described to you.” 

2 ‘Nay, my child,” was Dirkham’s answer, “ he 
is the son of that most renowned sheik, Eb Says 
Es Sufter. This day have I pardoned him for 





were buried in deep sleep—Yookoop cautiously 
felt his way through the passage, and arriving at 
the floor, succeeded in obtaining an entrance into 
the room. There lay, in their respective places, 
the carefully-preserved jewels of Dirkham. Dia- 
monds and rubies, pearls, amethysts, and emer- 
alds, flashing and sparkling in the moonlight, by 
their surpassing beauty held the Bedouin robber 
transfixed. 

There is something in a rare jewel, apart from 
its mere money value, which attracts and fascin- 
ates some people. The flash, the sparkle, the 
wondrous light, emanating from the cold bit of 
stone, the cold, clear brilliancy, or the gorgeous 
tints, which it is utterly impossible to imitate, 
so as to deceive for one moment the true lover 
of beauty—have a strange effect on some persons. 

Yookoop then stood transfixed with wonder 
and admiration—bat only for a little while, for 
much remained to be done. Very soon, he was 
heaping together gold, jewels and costly stuffs, 
and preparing to make them into one convenient 
bale, that he might the more easily carry them 


off. At length. this de? was accomplished, and 
he was preparing to lower the bale througn tue 


floor into the passage; wlfen he happened, in the 
dark, to strike his foet against something. 

Yookoop stooped and picked up what he sup- 
posed was a jewel of some sort, dropped in his 
haste. But in order-to ascertain this for a cer- 
tainty, he placed it in his mouth, and to his great 
astonishment found it to be a piece of rock salt. 

The Bedouin threw the salt from him in hor- 
ror, for well he recollected that law of his tribe, 
which forbade him to rob him whose salt he had 
tasted. For one brief moment he stood unde- 
cided. There was a rich booty just within his 
grasp, the riches which would make him an hon- 
ored man, that which would at once stamp him 
a successful robber, whose praises would be sound- 
ed continually, whose deeds would be commem- 
orated in song, and whose name would be hand- 
ed down to posterity. 

On the other hand, he shrank from violating 
that sacred law of hospitality which no Bedouin 
of his tribe had ever broken. His indecision 
was over. ‘Throwing down the precious booty, 
he left it upon the floor of the treasure-room, 
and retraced his steps through the passage. In 
ten minutes, he was upon the back of Yula, 
crossing the desert in the direction of Hadad’s 
white tents, without one thought for that which 
he had left behind him. 

Upon the following morning, the treasurer of 
Dirkham repaired—as was his custom—to in- 
spect his charge, and was seized with great con- 
sternation, when he observed that a large part 
of the treasure and other valuables had been re- 
moved. But on examining the packages upon 
the floor, he was equally surprised and delighted 
to discover that not a single article had been 
taken away. 

So singular did this circumstance appear to 
the treasurer, that he lost no time in imparting 
it to his master. Dirkham rushed with great ap- 
prehension to inspect his jewels, but finding them 
all secure, as the treasurer had said, he too won- 
dered at the circumstance, and wasted a thousand 
conjectures upon the subject. 

Very soon, a second proclamation spread 
throughout the city, announcing the purpose of 
the governor to grant a free pardon ww the author 
of this singular proceeding ; likewise announc- 
ing, that if he would repair to the palace, he 
would be distinguished by encouraging marks of 
favor. 

The people read and wondered. This second 
proclamation, following so closely after the other, 
and in some respects, strangely like the other, at- 
tracted much attention. But the matter was kept 
a secret by the inmates of the palace, and there- 
fore the people wondered in vain. 

Yookoop alone knew who was the author of 
this singular proceeding. And though at first, 
more disposed to trust to Yula and the desert, 
than to the pardon of the go r, he at length 
resolved to rely upon Dirk 
present himself at the pal: 

So it happened, that 
from the casement, her 
her sad face, beheld her d 
and hand as the hero @ her dreams, hand- 












Lalla, and held the following conversation with 
her: 

“ My daughter, svhat can J give you to make 
you happier?” 


“Nothing,” was the reply. 





somely clothed and mounted upon a milk-white 
steed, slowly riding up to her father’s palace. 
Joy at first prevented her from attering a 
sound, but in a moment Gita heard the rare 
sound of laughter from her mistress’s lips, and 





pting to steal my treasure. Can I forgive 
him for stealing the rarest jewel of #!!, my pearl 
of pearls ?” 

Yookoop arose, his handsome face glowing 
with pride. 

“Tam a prince, as the maiden says, and I de- 
mand her hand in marriage, since of all the jew- 
els, this one alone I now care to possess.” 

Dirkham gave his consent, and the marriage 
of Yookoop and Lalla was celebrated with great 
rejowings. Yookoop rose tu great power under 
the patronage of Dirkham, and we hear him 
mentioned in history, not as a successful robber, 
but as the founder of a famous dynasty. 





ANECDOTE OF MADAM BosIo. 


When the late Mdme. Bosio, the eminent 
eantatrice who died not long since at St. Pe- 
tersburg, was singing one night at a privete 
party, at the residence of Prince ——, a passion- 
ate lover of music and himself a musician, she 
noticed a beautiful Havana lapdog, as white as 
snow, lying on a sofa. ‘“ What a pretty crea- 
ture !” she exclaimed ; and, going towards the 
sofa, she added, ‘‘ How intelligent he looks!” 
She then took the little animal in her arms, and 
Shaet waing AssutumREd it to its silken couch, 
Prince ,sanga favorite air by Glinka, ths 
Mozart of Russia, and the author of the fine 
opera, “ Mort pour le Czar.” This piece was 
received with enthusiastic applause, and the 
prince, addressing the fair artist, said, “ Whar 
can I do, madam, in acknowledgment of the 
pleasure you have given us by singing that beau- 
tiful production of our national composer ?”’ 
“Give me your little dog, prince,” she imme- 
diately replied. “ You shall have him to-morrow, 
madam.” The next day a servant brought the 
animal the fair artist so much desired to possess. 
As it was very cold that day, the prince had 
wrapped the little fellow in an Indian cashmere, 
worth 15,000 francs, and begged Mdme. Bosto 
to accept the dog with his wrapper.—French 
paper. 








Man as, a lover, professes to admire the theory 
of knowledge in all its matters of filigree. As a 
husband, he demands the sternness of practice. 
He who with his aftianced will talk of mounting 
to the stars, when married will expect his wife to 
descend to the affairs of the kitchen. —Jerrold. 


— Floval Department, 
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It does not need the bloom of spring, 
Or summer's light and gladuess, 
For love has «pread bet beaming wing 
O’er winter's biow of sadness. 
arcaret M. Davipson. 


Fragrant Plants for the House. 

No plants are more easily cultivated in the house than 
heliotropes, mignonettes, and other sweet-scented plants, 
and none more desirable. Oranges, jasmines and pitt«po- 
rums are not only beautifal, but exceedingly fragrant. 
All these plants are very easy of cultivation. A dozen 
pots of heli pes and mig willgive bloom enough 
to spare for bouquets in the sitting room. Heliotropes, 
when taken from the ground, or re-potted, should be well 
cut back. Mignonettes should be raised from the seed. 
In addition to these a few pots of hyacinths and jonquilles 
should be grown for fragrance, and a little pot of musk, 
or the mimulus. Oranges and pittsporums are generally 
too large for convenience, but where room is abundant 
they should be growm by all means. We must not forget 
to mentien the beautiful fragrant Cape jasmine. The last 
mentioned plants will require to be grown in cedar tubs, 
with handles for convenience in moving from place to 
place. When in bloom they may be placed io @ hail or 
sitting-room, and if the tubs are neatly painted, and the 
leaves of the plants washed with a sponge, they are really 
handsome ornaments. In summer they may be placed 
anywhere in the iawn or garden, or sunk in holes in the 
ground. 


Dwarfing Plants. 

Herbaceous plants, whether annual or perennial, may 
be dwarfed by grewing them fret ip very small pots, 
gradually increasing the size every time, taking care that 
each pot shal! be well draiced, and that the soll used to 
fill up the pots shall bea rich sandy loam. Thus treated, 
and supplied with abundance of water, which fs not suf 
fered to remain round the roots, and kept in an open <ite- 
ation where they can have an abundance of light and air, 
and pot be exposed to cold winds, all herhaceoug plants 
will become bushy and compact, and will produce flowers 
at the extremity of every shoot; while, on the contrar) . If 
suffered to remain in small pote. they will become drawn 
up, with weak naked stems, and produce comparatively 
few flowers. 


Cotula. 

Hardy ond tender annuals, of which Corula amna, the 
flowers of whiew are like little golden balis, ie the only 
one worth cultivacing, It wili grow in any comgpon ger- 
den sil, and requins to be sown io Mareh, with the 
usual treat ment of hardy appusts 











Balsola. 

Saltwort. Asnual and bieania! eucculent ptsats. whijeh 
grow wild on the asacoast of Erijain, snd which are somw- 
times cultivated for their very curiously shaped roved 
stems. Sods is made from one of the species 


She never look- | 





“ Thure enough bo you still live om the olf farm ’ 
“No, sir, I've just arrived from Ohio, where I was bors 

“ Well, thir, 1 guess I don't Know you after ail Good 
merning, thir.” 


* Hallo, there, capting "said a Brother Jonathan tes 
capt of a canal packet, on the Erte iw 

sou charge for passage ''—“ Three cents per mi » 
boarded," said the captain. —'* Wall, I guces I'll take pas 
aoge, capting, seeing as how l've kinder gin eout waking 
80 far Accordingly be got on board as the steward was 
riuging the beil for dinner. Jonathaw mt down and be 
gan demolishing the © fixins "to the utter on rration 
of the captain, until be bad cleared the table of «ll that 
was eatable, when he got upand went on deck, picking his 
teeth very comfortably “How far is it, capting, fron 
here to where I got on board "'—"' Nearly one anu a half 
tiles,” said the captain.—** Let's see, said Jonathan, 
“that would be just four and « haif cents, but never 
mind, capting, IE wont be «mail; here's five cents to pay 
my fare to bere. 1 gues# 1 .i goashore pow; Im hinder 
Tested eout.”’ 












A Slow Coach had often observed In passing, a little 
Duck, who, with her mother and sisters lived on a Village 
green. “Some fine day,” said the Slow Coach, stopping 
and regarding the Duck with @ dreary smile, whee l cau 
gets license, you shal! go to market with me bank 
you,” returned the jitte Duck, proudly lifting up her 
DILL, “but if 1 wait tilt you find it convenient to get a 
license, perbap*s Tmay wait till peas are out of secon 
1 never encourage Siow Coaches; when 1 wish to go to 
tnarket, L shail travel express.” 


Mora We see bere the error of procrastination Daw 
diers are always suubbed = The littie Duck, though ome 
what pert iu her tone, was quite right to ter pricel pte 


A Coach that makes lumbering excuses for pot being obte 
to carry one, should be put down as an obstracion and 
@ pest 


There is a German society down East composed entirely 
of the Smith family ne following is the roll t 
* Smit, big smmit, littke Smit, Smit trom de hil, Smit from 


le holler, Smit mit de store. Smit mit de tiackoo tus 
shop, Smit mit de lager beer shop, Smit mithout any 

vrow,’ Smit Vat vants @ ‘vrow, Bait mit one lee, 
Smit mit two legs, Suit mit de pigs, Swit mit de pig heed 
Smit mit de pig feet, Smit mit de briekyard, Swit mit de 
junk shop, Smit mit de bowlogme, Smit mit ome eye, Smut 
mit two eyes, Saut de bone-picker, Sumit mit two * erowe 
Smit mit de swill cart, Smit mit de cigarstanips, Saie mit 
de peach-pits, Smit mit de whiskers, Smit mit de red heir, 
Smit mit no hair, Smit!’ 


A frien] of ours was riding with one of the fair cox, 
“allot a summer's day,’ and accidentally —imen » orm 
awkward things, are ever in the Way—dropped an a: 
around ber waist. No objection was made for a whi+ 
and the arm gradually relieved the sive of the carriqee of 
the pressure upon it. But of a sudden, wher 
late recoguition of the impropriety of the t 
sight of another beau comiug, meilver Was clearly . 
the iady started with voleanic evergy, and witha the bing 
eye, exelaimed: = ** Mr. cau SUPport my veil 
* Capital!” was the instamt reply ; “you are just Cre girl 
I've been looking for these five years—will you marry we!” 















Tke broke three panes of glass into pieces to smoke 
order that be might see the eeupse, and ot its « 
evidence in two black ees and a nore of the swt 
devotion to science. Mrs. Partington was more p 
She covered her spectackes with green ilk, Which fo fur 
prevented the sun from dazctiog ber eyes that she couldn't 
see it atall, and hence the remark she toade to De. Spoon 
er that she didn't sse what the savannalis went to Latrodsr 
to see the total eclipse tor, when they could have bad her 

1 od seeu it just as well at home; indeed, better, 
tor it would have lasted a good deal longer. 


In 








A Scot and an Irishman, threshing for a Dateh farmer 
in Fishkill, N. Y., the former observed to the latter, that 
in the course of a long residence in this country, he had 
among niaby :astanrerer , duel af their borses; that 
ly sewn them employed tn threshing oot wheat. © Arrot, 
my jewel,’ cried Pat, © I'm half @ dozen pears too ripe to 
belave that.” The Scot persisted that what he salt was 
true. And Pat, staggered at length by lit serious and 
repeated asrertions, excinimed in tones of wonder, * And 
how do they bould the fails!” 


Some people's notions of comfort differ from those of 
Others. Mr. Matthews once went over Warwick goal, and 
when he came to the * place of exccution,”” he observed 
to the gaoler, that, considering the extent of the county, 
and the number of executions that might take place, the 
drop struck bim as being very email. “ft don ¢ know 
said the man; “to be sure, six ‘ould be crowded, but 
foive ‘ould bang very comfortable!” 


Has any one observed how Dr. Holmes bas rendered \t 
almost impossible for an English to sing correctiy bie 
ode in houor of the prince? 
Thine arm his shelter be, 
From harm by ma, 
is sung by them as follows: 
Thine Aarm his shelter be, 
From ‘arm by sea 





A man was indicted lately in England for stealing » bon: 
The officer who apprehended bim, stated that the prironer 
suid he had stolen the ham for the purpose of being trans- 

ried, as he was tired of living with bis wife The 

jury touad the plea insufficient, aud the man was at onve 
acquitted | 


Washington Irving chanced to be caught one day ina 
thunder storm with a rustic neighbor, who refured to jon 
him under the shelter of @ tree, aud gave it a* a reson 
tuat his father was killed by lightning. ‘* Ah,”’ said Ir- 
ving, ** it runsin the family then!” 


A genuine Jonathan lately tvok « ride with his girl, 
and stopped at a reetauravt and had a glass of soda It 
was prepared and swailowed at ove draaght; then turn- 


iogto ter, be sald: ‘Sal, that war darned good, why 
wat you buy some for yoursell!” 


MAA AANA SAR A SAS 


“Is Mr. Tibbs a slow man, that you mbver associate 
with nim?” 

“Mr. Tibbs, my love, is as slow as the clock in the 
Court of Chancery, which takes an hour aud twenty 
minutes to «trike one.” 


A man took off his coat to show a terrible woond be 
had received « few years before. Not being atie to Prt 
the wound, he suddeuly remembered that it war” hie 
brother Bill's arw.” 

A man being asked what meaning he atteched to the 
word ** aristocrat repiied, “ Aby man who bar 
more thau me is, in my estimation. an aristocrat 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Misceilancous Jowrne 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CiRCLE 


This long-established and well-known werk!) paper, 
after fourtern years anequalled prosperity and popuiarty 
juas Lecome a * household word” from Maine to (eit 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the ri h and poor, in r 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Mtete« 
It should bea weekly visitor to every American bow 
because 

CH It is just such » paper as any father, brother <r 
friend would introduce into the family circle 

UH" It is printed on the finest eatin surtared paper 
with new ty pe, and in a neat and beautiiul et) le 

Ca It is of the mammoth sis yet coptaius be edt 
tleementa in its eight «uper-roy a! pege* 

EW It is devoted to news, tales, port stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and bumor 

CH” It ia carefully edited by M M. Bailie wb 
nineteen years of editorial experience in Bowte n 

w Ii contains in ite large, well-flled and 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or 

“it pumbers among ite regular 
best male and fenmle writers in the country : 

EW Its tales, while they aleort the reeder, cultivate ® 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humenit: | 

cw” Iti acknowledged that the good tnfornre 6° emer 
a paper in the home ciree alencet ie ak Wale 

ve Its suggestive pages provoke in the - 
quiring spirit. ‘and add to their stores of Know ledee é 

t Ita columums are free f- » 4 s dail » 4 

ohh, being te mate home bepp? 
Oe: at pies sess wanannt that it has for pears bern so 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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